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Through Rates 


~ On Traffie With | 


Canada Argued 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Consults Carriers 
On Compliance With 
Court Mandate. 


International Tariff 


To Border Required 


Representatives of Railroads 
Suggest Procedure to Be Fol- 
lowed in Carrying Or- 
der Into Effect. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
heard argument, October 11, with refer- 
ence to the publication of rates on traf- 
fc between the United States and 
fanada, pursuant to a decision of the 

upreme Court of the United States in 
News Syndicate Company v. New York 
Central Railroad et al., decided Novem- 
ber 21, 1927, which involved shipments 
of paper moving under joint through 
rates, in which Canadian and American 
railroads participated. 

The arguments presented to the Com- 
mission by representatives of the rail- 
roads and commerciai interests present 
dealt with the effect that, in their 
opinion, the Supreme’ Court’s decision 
has upon existing practices in the pub- 
lication’ of rates. 

Canadian Commission Absent. 

The Chairman of the Commission, J. 
B. Campbell, announced that he had 
hoped the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Canada would be present to 
sit at the hearing, tut that the Canadian 
Commissioners had advised him that, be- 
cause of a limitation in the Statute, it 
did not consider it advisable to sit in a 
case outside of the Dominion. 

R. W. Barrett, representing trunk line 
and New England carriers, argued that 
under the court’s decision the publica- 
tion of rates to and from the interna- 
tional boundary is mandatory. He as- 
serted that such rates would never b 
“bused and that, consequently, compliance 
with the decision should take as sim- 
ple-and inexpensive form as _ possible. 

Rate to First Station Suggested. 


He advanced, as a simple and practi- | 


cal form of tariff publication, the pro- 
posal that the rate now published to the 
station nearest the international bound- 
ary should be made the rate to and 
from the boundary. In explanation, he 
said, the American carriers would hold 
themselves out to take the traffic to the 
Niagara river for the same rate as it is 
taken to Suspension Bridge, N. Y., a 
halt mile away. 

Commissioner Farrell stated that he 
could not see that this would be com- | 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s de- | 
cision. Mr. Barrett urged that, for all | 
practical purposes, making the rate .to | 
and from the nearest station the rate | 
to and from the boundary, is giving | 
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| Executive Clemency 


Change In Inauguration Date 


| American Practises Said To Be 
Unsafe in Comparison. 


Electric wiring methods employed in 


coal mines in the United States are ex- | 


| tremely unsafe as compared with Euro- 
| pean and particularly British practices, 


it was stated October 11 by the Bureau |} 


lof Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 
text: 


| One of the biggest problems confront- | 


| ing the safety engineer is how to secure 
| reasonably safe electric wiring in a mod- 
‘ern coal mine. He is not only confronted 


| with this problem as conditions exist to- | 
day, but under the urge of still greater | 


| mechanization it looms larger and 
‘larger in the future. From the stand- 
| point of European mining practice, in 


_ Abroad Exceeds 
| Figure for 1927 


Statement Issued by Depart- 
ment of Commerce of 
Foreign Loans for 


Nine Months. 


| 


Canada Replaced 


As Chief Borrow 


America Regains First 


er 


| Latin 


| Dirigible Fleet 


Is Predicted by Mr. Bowman 


| President Denied 119 Pleas in 


Last Fiscal Year. Member of House Says Reduction of Interval Between 


Election and Assumption of Office by President 
And Representatives Is Inevitable. 


5; 
| 
| 
| 


! 
| 
| The President extended executive 
| clemency in 203 cases during the fiscal | 
vear ending June 30, 1928, according to ; 
a statement October 11 by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. A total of 322 cases | 
| were submitted to the President in the| Congress in tne near future must in-|in the House in committee of the whole, 
aon ae — ~ e's _ fa | evitably adopt a resolution for an amend- ; a aanee + “ = : ae — 
were denied. Following is the fu seeats avert | recom ded to the House its adoption. 
text of the statement: e | ment to the Constitution to provide 4) House Concurrent Resolution No. 18 cov- 
The records of the Division of Par- | Shorter interval between the date of elec-! ering the same subject, previously had 
; dons in the Department of Justice relat- | tion and functioning of newly elected | been tabled. The proceedings and debate 
|ing to the transactions of the Pardon , Presidents and members of the legislative; in the House on the Senate joint resolu- 
| Attorney and the action of the Presi-; branch of the Government, Representa-| tion have been collated and published as 
‘dent of the United States upon applica- | tive Bowman (Rep.), of Morgantown, W. | House Document No. 331, Seventieth Con- 
‘tions for executive clemency during the | Va., stated orally. on October 11. Mr.! gress, First Session. _ Many members of 
| year ending June 30, 1928, show that; Bowman is a majority member of the! the House took part in the discussion of 
there were 1,391 pardon cases consid- | House Committee on Election of Presi-| the question, for and against the amend- 
eved. Of this number 130 cases were | dent, Vice President and Representatives | ment. 


| general, and British practice in paxtic- } 
ular, American wiring methods might 
| be considered extremely unsafe. 
| The Bureau is continually facing this 
problem in carrying on its program of | 
|testing equipment submitted for ap- 
|proval as “permissible.” How to safe- 
| guard that portion of mine electric wir- 
‘ing immediately associated with ap- 
' proved equipment is constantly becom- 
|ing a more difficult question to solve. 
| Under normal ventilation the wiring 
‘offers certain hazards, but mostly minor | Department of Commerce stated Octo- 
ones compared with major hazards such | ber 11. 
as roof falls. However, let ventilation The third quarter of the year was 
be stopped, or the normal course of the | unusually small compared with the pre- 
| Ser Se ceding quarters, states the Department, 
| [Continued on Page 6, Column 5.} and was marked by a large decrease in 
| a Canadian borrowing, and the fact that 
} OQ d M t Latin American regained first place as a 
utwar ovemen borrower in the United States. The 
| Of Gold Anticipated 
| 0 nticipa € American underwriters publicly offered 
foreign capital securities of a total par 


statement follows in full text: 
1 e ' 
By English Bankers jvalue of $1,208,268,150 (tentative fig- 


Place in Securities Offered 
To Underwriters 
Here. 


Foreign capital securities valued at 
! $1,208,268,150 were offered to the United 
| States public during the first nine months 
| of 1928 as compared with $1,060,888,760 
|for the corresponding 1927 period, the 
' Finance and Investment Division of the 


During the first nine months of 1928 
lures) as compared with $1,060,888,760 


| for the corresponding period of 1927. + | 


The new nominal capital (par value 
minus refunding) during the first nine 
months amounted to $978,414,237, as 
compared with $951,506,060 for the same 
period last year—a net increase of less 
than $27,000,000. 

The par value of foreign secuyties 
publicly offered during the July-Septem- 
ber quarter of 1928 amounted to $155,- 
103,500, as compared with $266,611,645 
for the third quarter of 1927 and $643,- 
774,000 for the second quarter of 1928. 
The tota] new capital (par value minus 
refunding) taken by Americans during 
the quarter was over $139,000,000, as 
‘compared with $235,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period of last year—a net 
decrease of $96,000,000. 

Gain in September. 

The par value of foreign capital se- 
curities publicly offered during Septem- 
ber totaled over $111,500,000. This total 
|}was greater by $17,000,000 than for the 


Belief Expressed That Money | 
| Rate of 444 Per Cent 
Will Be Continued as 

| Precaution. 


| 
| With a larger volume of acceptance | 
| business and greater financing of crop | 
| movements in the London market this | 
year, British bankers believe that con- 
| siderable gold will be leaving London 
within the next few months, the Trade 
Commissioner at ‘London, Frederic E. 
| Lee, informed the Department of Com- 
merce October 12. The full text of the 
advices follows: 

This position is said to warrant a fur- | 
ther degree of caution by the Bank of | 
England in the matter of money rates, 
if it is to maintain even nominal control 

lof the credit situation. Hence the 4% 
| per cent bank rate which has prevailed 
i since April, 1927, is expected to continue 
| for some time unless the bank authori- 
| ties find it necessary to raise it in order 
| to conserve gold supplies. 


{than any one of the first six months of 
1928. July offerings totaled $43,591,000, 
jas compared with $67,071,645 for July, 





‘same month of last year, but was smaller | 


| pending at the beginning of the fiscal | in Congress. 
year, and 1,189 were filed during the! Senate Joint Resolution No. 47, propos- | 
| year, 72 were cases reopened or recon-;ing an amendment to the Constitution | 
| sidered. 
| Full and unconditional pardons were 
granted by the President in 7 cases; con- 
| ditional pardons granted, 4; pardons to 
, restore civil rights, after sentence 
; served, 98; commutation of sentence, 
| 124; pardon to restore the rights of citi- 


|the President and Vice President and! 
'of assembling of Congress, passed the 
Senate last January and failed of pass- | 
| age in the House on March 9. The vote | 
| was 209 for and 157 against, which gave | 
zenship in a Navy case, 1; sentences com- | less than the necessary two-thirds for a 
‘muted conditionally, 48; fines and costs! constitutional amendment. | 
| remitted, 36; respites granted, 4. A to-| This failure to pass followed a debate | 
tal of 322 executive clemency cases were | —— i - 
; acted upon by the President, and appli- 
; cations for executive clemency to the 
|'number of 119 were denied by the Exec- 
utive. 


Index of Farm Prices 
Maintain Level of 1927 | 


The index of the general level of 
'farm prices October 1 was 175 per cent 
| . * !of the 1910-1914 average, 5 points above 
| Subscription Books | July, 1928, and the same as of October 
| , 1, 1927, the Bureau of Agriclutural Eco- | 


On Certificate Issue | nomies announced in its quarterly report | 


{on farm labor and wages by the Depart- | 
——— |ment of Agriculture, made public Oc- 

‘ : st 
Offer of $300,000,000 of |cheiir TH ful text of fhe Siatement 


ities For the country as a whole the wages! 
Securities Is Taken of day labor on October 1 were the same 
Nearly Thrée 


‘Treasury Closes 


} 
} 





as last year, while a slight increase in 
| Times Over. 


j 
| 


by a decrease in the monthly wage rate , 
without board. | 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew| In the north-central States the wages | 
| W. Mellon, announced October 11, that| of all classes of farm labor were at or | 
| the subscription books to the recent is- | above last year’s level, due to the greater 
i sue of 11-month Treasury certificates of | demand for laborers during the harvest- 


| indebtedness had been closed as of the| ing of this year’s large wheat, oats and 
| close of bviiness October 9, at which! barley crops, and the pick-up in employ- | 
; time the total subscriptions aggregated! ment in automobile manufacturing cen- 
| $838,000,000. The Treasury had asked | ters. . 

| for approximately $300,000,000 and on 


'the basis of allotments decided upon, 


| the Department will accept $308,000,000 | Porto Riean Trade 
' of the offers, it was stated. Following | 2 : | 
Shows Slight Decline, 


| is the full text of the announcement: | 


| Secretary Mellon announced that sub- | 
‘Commerce With Hawaii and | 


scriptions for the issue of Treasury cer- | 
tificates of indebtedness, dated October 
Alaska Above That of 


15, 1928, Series TS-1929, 4%4 per cent, | 
maturing September 15, 1919, closed at ; 
the close of the business of October 9. | 


; sented to Congress when it convenes 


“The Constitution must ultimately be 
amended along the lines of the Senate 
resolution,” Mr. Bowman said. “The 


| fixing the commencement of the terms of! people are demanding the changes pro-| 


posed. As it is now, members of Con- 


| members of Congress and fixing the time | gres are elected in November without | 


any chance to participate in the proceed- 
ings of Congress for 13 months after- 
ward, generally speaking. 

“The changes proposed would assure a 
more prefect coordination of the execu- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Legislation Sought 
To Clarify Flexible 


Provision of Tariff 


Recommendation for Revi- 


sion of 1922 Act to Be 
Made to Congress by 
Federal Commission. 


Recommendations for new legislation 


in 
December by the United States Taviff 
Commission, it was stated orally at the 
Commission October 11. | 

The recommendations will include 
suggestions for a revamping of section 


1315; commonly known ‘as the flexible} 


provision of the present tariff law. The 
Commission, it was expiained, has re- 
viewed all of its recommendations it has 
made in the past, and is now consider- 
ing the incorporation of them in its next 
annual report to Congress. 

More Specific Language Sought. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
for changes in the law as to be so drawn 
as to simplify its work under section 
315, which some members contend is un- 


To Carry Oceanie 


| 


| Mail Predicted 


| 

|Representative Kelly Says 

| House Bill Would Pre- 
pare for Future 

| Service. 


} 
| 


Use of American _ 
Aircraft Favored 


Regular Postal Routes by Air‘to 
| Europe Are Declared to 
Be Possible Within a 


Few Years. 

| we 

A fleet of American-built dirigibles 
|flying the American flag and carrying 
; heavy tonnage of the transoceanic mail 
| services was pictured as a_ potential 
| business asset of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the near future by Repre- 
| sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
|Pa., in an oral statement October 11. 

Mr. Kelly is a majority member of the 
House Committee on Post Offices and 
; Post Roads, and author of a number of 
postal laws, including the foreign air 
| mail service act of 1928 (Public Law No. 
| 107, 70th Congress). 

Refers to Zeppelin. 

Mr. Kelly called attention to the fly- 
ing of the Graf Zeppelin, Germany’s 
|greatest dirigible, from Friedrichshafen, 
jon October 11, America-bound, on what 
;was planned as the first commercial 
| flight from Europe to the United States. 
| He said that probably in the near future 
there will be American dirigibles per- 
|forming regular service between the 
United States and Europe. Mr. Kelly 
said: 

“Congress already 


has appropriated 
for the current fiscal year, which ends 


monthly wages with board was offset affecting the 1922 Tariff Act will be pre- | June 30, 1929, $2,050,000 for extension 


of the foreign mails by air from the 
‘United States southward to Mexico and 
|Central America, in addition to the $6,- 
| 430,000 appropriated for the domestic 
jair mail transportation in the United 
| States for the current fiscal year. It 
may also be of interest to note that the 
| current year..appropriations. for trans-. 


lis $9,500,000, together with $7,500,000 
|also paid for ocean mail contract service 
for the encouragement ‘of American 
| shipping, under the merchart marine 
lact of 1928, 

1 Legislation Predicted. 

| “Congress at its coming session, in my 
}opinion, will take a long step forward 
‘in meeting the rapid progress of trans- 
‘oceanic contact. I believe it will enact 
linto law a bill I introduced, now before 
\the House Committee on Post Offices and 


portation of foreign mails by steamers: 


Heavy Export Looked For. 

With a differential in interest rates 
of % per cent in favor of New York, 
foreign deposits and short-term balances 
are expected to be soon seeking a higher 
level of rates. Therefore, on the basis 


1927. No foreign securities were publicly | 


| offered in the United States during Au- 
| gust, 1928, while August of 1927 records 
1a total par value of over $105,000,000. 


| Aside from the fact that the quarter! 


; was unusually small as compared with 


effect to a technical decision of the court. | of the known factors in the situation, | recent previous quarters, the outstanding 


Mr. Barrett argued that otherwise he | 
had never known of a case where the 
railroad can make a rate to a point it) 
could not reach or to a point at which | 
it could not deliver traffic to another 
railroad. | 

Jurisdiction of Commission. 

A. H. Lossow, counsel for the Minne- | 


apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- | jow metal without seriously affecting the | 
road, argued that it is not incumbent! monetary or banking pesition of the} 


upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to award reparation on tyaffic mov- 
ing qn joint through international rates. 
In support of his contention he pointed | 
out that’in the past the Commission has |} 
refrained from ordering establishment 
of joint international rates on the ground 
that it lacked jurisdiction, and that the 
Commission has never ordered reparation | 


gold exports from the United Kingdom 


| are thought likely to be fairly heavy in 


the near future. 


The Bank of England has largely ster- | 


ilized recent gold imports by selling an 


equivalent amount of government securi- 


ties. This will make it possible to ex- 
port a considerable quantity of the yel- 


United Kingdom, it is said. 
“Unknown Buyer” in Market. 
It is stated in financial circles that 


on the London market. 


The turn in the flow of gold between | or over and five of the six were for $15,- | subscription. 


ifeatures of the underwriting activities | 


of the United States during the third 
quarter of 1928 were: 

1. Lack of loans during August.—With 
the exception of the months of August 
and September, 1918, August, 1928, is 
the only month since 1914 in which no 
foreign loan was publicly offered in the 
American market. 

2. Number of loans decrease.—During 
| the quarter only 16 different foreign is- 


| Sues were publicly offered in the Amer- | 
ican market. This compares with 86 for | 
probably as much as £20,000,000—vir- | the second quarter and 58 for the first | 
tially the equivalent of the net influx | 
| during 1928—could thus be disposed of | |. t : 
without working any particular hardship ; different loans offered during the third 


quarter of this year. 
3. Lamge loans important.—Of the 16 


| quarter of 1928, six were for $10,000,000 


| gate some $838,000,000. 
Allotments on subscriptions were made 
as follows: 


| lotted 80 per cent, but not less than $ 
| 000 on any one subscription; subscrip- 


one subscription; subscriptions 


not less than $35,000 on any one sub- 
scription; subscriptions in amounts over 
$500,000 but not exceeding $1,000,- 
000 were allotted 30 per cent, but 
'not less than $250,000 on any one sub- 
scription; and subscriptions in amounts 
| over $1,000,000 were allotted 20 per cent, 
but not less than $300,000 on any 





1928. The reports received from the 12; 
Federal Reserve Banks show that for the} 
offering, which was fpr $300,000,000, or | 
thereabouts, total subscriptions aggre-! 


|not exceeding $1,000 were allotted in: Rico during the year ended June 30, 1928, 


full; subscriptions in amounts over $1,- | amounted to $192,839,000,-while our ship- 
, 000 but not exceeding $10,000 were al- | 


| tions in amounts over $10,000 but not | 
| exceeding $50,000 were allotted 70 per! 
cent, but not less than $8,000 on any | 
in: 
amounts over $50,000 but not exceeding | 
! $506,000 were allotted 50 per cent, but 


Previous Year. 


The total value of farm and forest | 
| products received by continental United 


Subscriptions in amounts | States from Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto! 


ments to them were valued at $56,406,- | 


1,- | 000, according to a statement made pub- | 


lic October 11 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
full text: 
In the total shipments to these terri- | 
tories, manufactured products predomi- | 
nate, but agricultural products make up 
the bulk of receipts from these posses- | 
sions. | 
{ 
| 


The statement follows in} 


During 1927-28 the total value of agri- 
|eultural products shipped to Alaska} 
amounted to $$435,000, as compared with | 
| $8,735,000 a year ago, or an increase of } 

8 per cent. Foodstuffs made up the ma- | 
‘jor portion of these shipments. Pork 


workable in its present form, it was! bearing the approval of the Post Office 
stated. Section 315 deals with cost of | Department, authorizing the Postmaster 
production investigations. Experience|General to enter into contracts, payable 
has taught the Commission, it was as-|at fixed rates per pound, for transporta- 
serted, that the language in this section | tion of mails by airships to foreign coun- 
should be more specific, in order that tries and insular and territorial posses- 
the Commission may reach a proper ba-j|sions for periods of not more than 10 
sis upon which production costs of a years. 
given article may be computed. |" “Hearings already have been held on 
The Commission in considering its/| this bill, and I predict not only its favor- 
recommendations had in mind decisions| able report to the House, but its enact- 
of the Supreme Court of the United| ment into law at the coming short ses- 
States in upholding the constitutionality!sion. The Second Assistant Postmaster 
of section 315 and also that of the At-!General, Irving T. Glover, at ‘the hear- 
torney General of the United States; ings, strongly urged the passage of this 
touching upon the use of invoice prices|legislation so that the Post Office De- 
and transportation costs as items of ex-! partment may be in veadiness to meet 
pense in computing ‘production costs, it}the progress of this means of ocean-mail 
was explained. eneries: i Re de 
; i a e purpose o is proposed law: (H. 
Aid of Congress Desired. R. 10553, 70th Congress, 1st Session), 
The Commission believes it is in needjis to authorize the Postoffice Depart- 
of further assistance from Congress in| ment to use dirigibles in the. handling 
the way of clarification of the law, | of foreign mails. ‘Fhe routes so to be 
chiefly in regard to the extent to which! established, in the discretion of the Post- 
invoice prices and transportation costs{ master General, must be 2,000 miles or 


one | took first place, with a value of $738,000,! may be used as items of expense in com-| more in length. The contracts would be 


on traffic moving between points in the ithe United States and the United King- | 900,000 or over. | 
United States without first condemning! dom occurred on September 14, when} 4. Latin Amevica régains lead over | 
the rate and making a new rate, the| gold was shipped from England to the | Europe.—During the fourth quarter of ; 


ence between the old and the new rate. | 


The amount involved was !as a borrower in the United States. It 


| ae a ~ a one a value | puting production costs, it was declared. 
| dried fruits Te My ‘cane sek let She Clmiaeines  voommmantacions 
and vaneuaiies “ene ee tana in con jane being designed primarily to yrenee 
siderable quantities Guten of aie unanimous findings by the Commission 


Frozen Eggs Are Assigned 
Dutiable Value by Canada 


| let on a competitive bidding, the pay- 
ment by the Government to be not more 
‘than $3 per pound. This would bea 
change in the method of payment from 


measure of reparation being the differ-| United States for the first time since | 1926 Latin Amerfca recovered first place | 


Mr. Lossow followed with the argu-| small—only £502,000, or approximately | continued to hold this lead during the | 
| first quarter of 1927, but was replaced | 


ment that, as the Commission has held} 
that it cannot make an international 
rate, it cannot logically “award repara- 


June, 1927. 


$2,500,000. 
On September 18, when some £900,000 


,; of bar gold was available on the London 


during the second, third and fourth quar- 
ters by Europe. During the first quar- 


tion on traffic moving under an interna-| market, United States interests made ;ter of 1928 loans to Europe were greater 


tional rate. The Commission should re- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Tests Made of Tires 
For Wearing Quality 


Design of Tread Found to Have| Diagnostic Centers Said to Be Essential 
| To Medical Program of Veterans’ Bureau | 


Marked Influence. 


Tread design may have a very marked 
influence on the wear, particularly non- 
a uniform wear, ef tires, the Bureau of 

Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce announced October 11. 

A statement on the study follows in 
full text: 

A study was made of the slipping of 
the tread of pneumatic tires due to 
rolling. The method of recording the 
slipping of parts cf the tread is as fol- 
lows: A tire under load is rolled over 
a metal plate coated with a thin layer 
of a soft wax on which grains of 
abrasive have been sprinkled. These 
grains stick to the tire_and each traces 
its own path on the wax as the tire rolls. 
Thus, the tire itself is made to draw its 
own record. 

Results show that the center of a tire 
slips in one way and the outer edges 
in another way, and that the wear is in- 
fluenced by the tire design. A study of 
tire treads by this means should yie 
valuable information as to why 
treads wear and show how wear ¢ 
reduced, it is believed. 

Research Paper (No. 2) released to- 
day by the Bureau of Standards, con- 
_ a full account of the results of the 
investigation, 


an be 


Id | 
tire } 


no bid for it. At the present rate of 
exchange little imsducement or profit is 
found in shipping gold from Great Brit- 
ain to the United States. Of this bar 
gold some £554,000 went to Germany, 
and the famous “unknown buyer” was 
again in the market, taking ‘£227,000. 


| Clinical Director Says Succes 


Has Justified Op 


The establishment of three diagnostic 
| centers in the medical service of the 
Veterans’ Bureau as consultation points 
to assist hospitals and regional officers 
in their work have been more than jus- 
tified by the experience of the past few 
j years, Dr. Lewis G. Beardsley, Clinical 
Director, United States Veterans’ Diag- 
nostic Center, Washington, D. C., an- 
nounced October 11. 
: Dr. Beardsley’s statement was made 
in connection with a discussion of the 
centers and their purposes. The Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, he explained, is respon- 
sible for the medical care of more 


{ae country. | The medival service, he 
added, has at its disposal 50 hospitals, 54 
| regtonel offices, 3 subregional offices, 
and 29 treatment stations and _ affilia- 
tions with 48 hospitals belonging to 


other Government departments. 


persons than any other organization in | 


than those to Latin America by about 


$31,000,000 and in the second quarter of | 


1928 European loans exceeded those to 
Latin America by over $203,500,000. 
During the third quarter of 1928 Latin 


[Continued on Page 7, 


Column 6. 


s of Three Regional Groups 
ening of Others. 


, The full text of Dr. Beardsley’s state- 
; ment follows: 

| Institutions devoted to diagnostic work 
and special types of treatment are not 
; new in the field of medicine. General 
| hospitals have always, broadly speaking, 
jbeen so classified. Certain clinics 


| throughout this country have become na- | 


tionally and even internationally known 
because of their accomplishments in 
diagnostic and special therapeutic work. 
More recently the trend toward group 
medicine in certain parts of the country 
has materially increased the tendency 
toward special institutions for the 
purpose of general diagnostic study. The 
development of diagnestic centers in the 
| medical service of the» Veterans’ Bureau 
is in accord with progressive 
medicine, and essential to the already 
highly organized medical program of the 
Bureau. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


¥ 
, 


The Canadian Minister of National 


timber and a little livestock, mostly wild 
animals, we receive practically nothing 


in the submission of its reports to the| that provided in the foreign air mail 
President. | act (Public Law 107) which I introduced 
jas House Bill 7213 at the last session 


modern i}; 


! Revenue has established a fixed valua-| from Alaska in the way of farm and for- 
tion, effective October 15, of 45 cents a| &St products. ‘ 

pound for frozen eggs, for duty purposes, | .. The value of all agricultural commodi- 
|the Commercial Attache at Ottawa, L. | ti¢S purchased from the United States 
1W. Meekins, informed the Department by Hawaii in 1927-28 amounted to $18,- 
of Commerce October 11. Dumping 995,000, or nearly $1,000,000 more than 
duty does not apply. The report follows 
in full text: 

Frozen eggs are dutiable at the rate 


f 17% ° y im- 
of 17% per cent ad valorem when im-| Reports Requested 
To Check Hog Cholera 


States, and the fixed valuation of 45 
| Federal Inspectors Asked For 


cents a pound will, therefore, be taken 
as the basis on which to assess the ad 
{ Data On Control Work. 
Reports received trom Federal veter- 


valorem duty. 

| inary inspectors engaged in hog-cholera 
control work show that hog cholera is 
| again prevalent in many States, the De- 


partment of Agriculture stated October 
11. During September, Uctober, and No- 
vember hog cholera makes its greatest 
ravages, it was added, destroying from 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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| ... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


annually in recent years, and the Bureau 
of Animal Industy, anticipating the 
| probable desire of swine owners to learn 
the current hog situation, has requested 
| its inspectors in charge of cooperative 
hog-cholera control work in the principal 
hog-growing States to furnish a special 
up-to-date report for the States to which 
they ave assigned. 
The Bureau’s summary of these re- 
| ports, showing the hog-cholera situation 
| compared with the status a year ago fol- 





The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the pred 

lows in full text: 


reader. | States reporting more hog cholera this 
ea \}: fall than a year ago are Iowa, Illinois, 


| SE | Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
| Turn to Back Page 


Maryland, Georgia, North Carolina, 

| South Carolina and Florida, States where 
| 
| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


20 to 65 million dollars’ worth of hogs | 


| Hunters Attracted 


| 


| ‘To Alaskan Grounds 


Increasing numbers of big game hunt- 
lers are going to Alaska annually, re- 
ports on travel to that territory during 


the past season indicate, according to a} 


| statement made public on October 11 by| 
j the Department of the Interior. The} 


statement, in full text, follows: 


| Within a radius of 150 miles, in the) 
territory back of Anchorage and along 
the Alaska Railroad there may be found | 
| an abundance of caribou, moose, moun-! 
tain sheep, black bear and brown bear, | 
'and mountain goat. This region issues a 
challenge to any other that offers such a’ 
variety of big game. The Chicaloon Dis- | 
trict and Kenai Peninsula are favorite 
hunting grounds for this big game. 

| At the town of Anchorage, on Cook 
; Inlet, adequate provision is made for 
jthe entertainment and outfitting of 
sportsmen and guides may be procured 


| 
} 


who are thoroughly familiar with the; 


‘hunting grounds. Camps and trails 
jhave been provided here and _ there 
through the great solitudes of this 
northland. Special side trips may be 
made to the Kodiak Island and the 
Alaska Peninsula where are to be found 
huge Kodiak bears which are the larg- 
est game animals on the continent. These 
trips are sometimes made by airplane. 

Alaska is coming to be recognized as 
| being second only to Africa in furnish- 
ing an opportunity for shooting big game 
and as having an individuality which 
; makes the pursuit of game in this region 
quite different from hunting anywhere 
else in the world. 


zB 


' of Congress. Under that law, which was 
| approved by the President on March 8, 
, last, the payment prescribed is by the 
‘mile with the rate not to exceed $2 per 
mile. On account of the fact the dirigi- 


| bles would be equipped to carry the mail 


Variety of Big Game Is Second | 
Only to Africa. 


in greater volume, the best arrange- 
ment, from the standpoint both of the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


‘Renunciation of War 


Accepted by Hungary 


Note Endorsing Compact Pro. 
tests Treaty of Trianon. 


In a note protesting the provisions of 
the Treaty of Trianon, by which peace 
was made with Hungary, the Hungarian 
Government notified the United States, 
October 11, that it adheres to the Kellogg 
| treaty for renunciation of war. A ¢ 
{of the Hungarian note, handed to thi 
American Minister in Budapest, J. Butler 
Wright, October 6, was made public, 
October 11, by the Department of State, 

The Hungarian note in translation 
follows in full text: 

The Government of the United States 
is aware of the fact that after the World 
War Hungary was forced to sign a 


peace treaty which had not been pre- ~ 


ceded by the negotiations customary on 
such occasion and which, being the issie 
of erroneous presuppositions, 

an unjust situation. 

The situation arisen in consequ 

; of this treaty of peace has not been able 
| to assure the tranquility, and is im 
| the development of the different n 
jin this part of Europe, The events 


‘ 


eet . 
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Service Men Seeking 


To Renew Insurance 
_ Authorized to Travel 


Instruction on Care of Mothers and Infants Retes of Mortality 


Given at Meetings in 30 States in Year Drop in New Jersey 
9 


Problems of Nutrition and of Child and Maternal Health Delaware, Kentucky 


Experiments Begun in Railroad Shops Have Stabilized 2 
xpe & Also Explained by Distribution of Pamphlets. 


Employment and Raised Morale, Survey Reveals. 
Decreases in Deaths from 


Expenses Incident to Consid- 
eration of Case May Be 
Paid; Comptroller 
General Rules. 


The provisions of the Act of May 29, 
1928, authorizing payment of expenses 
incident to the reinstatement of veterans’ 
insurance, the Comptroller General J. R. 
McCarl, stated October 11, may be in- 
terpreted by the Veterans’ Bureau as 
authorizing payment of the “actual ex- 
penses of travel of applicants when such 
travel is deemed by the Bureau to be 
necessary or in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The full text of the ruling, conveyed 
in the letter to the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, follows: 

Sir: Consideration has been given to 
your letter of September 12, 1928, as 
follows: 

“I have the honor to invite attention 


to the following provision in Public 585, | 


70th Congress, ‘An Act to amend the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924,’ as fol- 
lows: 

“Authority is hereby granted for the 
payment of expenses of medical exam- 
inations, and inspections when neces- 
sary, in connection with the reinstate- 
ment of insurance or the determination 
of the fact of permanent and total dis- 
ability for insurance purposes, and the 
date of beginning or termination thereof. 
The expense of such examinations and 
inspections, and travel incident thereto, 
shail be borne by the United States and 
shall be paid from the appropriation for 
administrative expenses of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau.’ 

“The section provides that the expense 
of such examinations and inspections 
and traveling incident thereto shall be 
paid from the appropriation for ‘aa- 


Labor unions and employers in indus- 
try are cooperating in many ways, per- 
haps the greatest amount of cooperative 
effort being directed toward the improve- 
ment of operating efficiency, according to 
a recent study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the results of which 
have just been made public by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

An outstanding example of union-man- 
agement cooperation is that of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad and its shop em- 

j ployes, according to the Bureau. A state- 
ment of the results of the study directed 
toward improvement in operating effi- 
ciency, follows in full text: 

Perhaps the greatest amount of co- 
| operative effort has been directed toward 
the improvement of operating efficiency 
through such means as improved meth- 
ods of work, reorganization of the sys- 
tem of distribution of work, transfers 
of workers, introduction of economies, 
and elimiantion of sources of waste. So 
j great is the interest of organized labor 
in the question of reducing cost of pro- 
duction through the elimination of waste 
| and unnecessary expense that a confer- 
} ence, sponsored by labor, was held in the 
|spring of 1927 to consider the problem 
and its solution. 

The most outstanding and best-known 
example of union-management coopera- 
tion for improved operation is that of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and its 
shop employes. There are, however, nu- 
;merous other cases that are not so well 
known. 

Union-management cooperation defi- 
nitely developed in the railway industry 
| during the existence of the United States 
| Railroad Administration. At that time 
|*the standard railroad labor unions were 
{universally recognized as the exclusive 
fagencies of t employes in their rela- 
| tions with the Federal Railroad Admin- 
|istration. Indeed, it was proposed to| 


submission to the shop management.” A 
committee system was developed, a com- 
mittee of men meeting with representa- 
tives of the management, at first irregu- 
larly, but later at stated intervals. It 
wos soon decided to keep written records 
of subjects discussed and action taken. 

After the scheme had been operation 
for six months it was formally ratified 
by a convention of the shopmen of the 
railroad, and its inauguration at each 
of the 45 shops of the system was pro- 
vided for by agreement with the rail- 
road in February, 1924. 

The plan is now in operation not only 
in all the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio 
but has also been adopted on three other 
railroad systems—The Canadian National 
Railways, the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co. 


Essentials to Success 
Of Scheme Listed 


Under the scheme each shop has its | 
own machinery and its work is reviewed 
every three months by a “joint system 
cooperative committee” which meets also 
for the purpose of considering and acting | 
upon propositions applicable to the road | 
as a whole. No grievances are consid- } 
ered at either local or joint meetings. 

The essentials to the success of theh} 
scheme are listed by Mr. Beyer as fol- | 
lows: ' 

1. Full and cordial recognition of the} 
standard labor unions as the properly ac- | 
credited organizations of the employes. | 

2, Acceptance by the management of 
these unions as helpful, necessary, and! 
constructive in the conduct of industry. | 
3. Development between unions and} 
managements of written agreements gov- 
erning wages, working conditions, and the! 
prompt and orderly adjustment of disputes. | 

4. Systematic cooperation between unions | 
and managements for improved service, in- | 
creased efficiency, and the elimination of; 
waste. | 

5. Willingness on the part of manage- | 


Annual Event This Year Will 
Be Held October 27; Mes- 
sages Will Be Sent 
To Ships. 


Observance of Navy Day on October 
27 will be marked by special radio fea- 
tures and competitions, according to a 
statement October 11 by the Department 
of the Navy. The objects of Navy Day, 
held annually, are to pay tribute to the 
past and present services of the Navy to 
the Nation and to acquaint the American 
people with naval activities, the state- 
ment said. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Navy Day will be observed this year 
on Saturday, October 27, in pursuance 
with a custom established several years 
ago. The objects of Navy Day are to 
pay a tribute to the past and present 


services of the Navy to the nation and} 


to better acquaint the American people 
with what the Navy means to them. 
Radio Competition. 


The following radio features will be | 


part of the observance of Navy Day: 
A receiving competition conducted by 
the American Radio Relay League for 


amateurs in the United States, a mes-! 


sage from the Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions broadcast to the Merchant Marine | 


and Navy Day broadcasts to the Naval 
Communication 
Naval Districts; radio broadcasts through 
local stations of Navy Day programs are 
being arranged. 

The telegraphic broadcast to the ama- 


teurs of America will be sent from the} 


Secretary of the Navy, through NAA, 
Navy Department, on frequencies 4,015, 
8,030 and 12,045, starting time 7:30 p. 
m. E. S. T. 0030 G. C. T. and 
Lieut. Comdr. Hiram Percy Maxim, U. 
S. Naval Reserve, President, American 
Radio Relay League, transmitter, WI 


ministrative expenses’ of the United|the director general by practically all|ments to help the unions solve some of | (one) MK, ARRL, Hartford, Conn., fre- 


States Veterans’ Bureau. L 
quested that you advise what appropria- 
tion should be charged with the expendi- 
tures made for the purposes held to be 
authorized under this legislation. — Your 
immediate advices will be appreciated. 


The statutory prevision in question| carrying out this proposal. The problem| management 


comprises section 36 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, added by the amendatory 
act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 965. The 
authority in the section is for payment 
of “expenses of medical examinations, 
and inspections when necessary,” etc. 


These terms are very broad, and the, 


“travel incident thereto,” the expense of 


which is authorized to be paid under the | 


administrative appropriation for the 
Veterans’ Bureau, does not appear to be 


limited to the travel of the officers or} 


employes of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
While there is a doubt in the matter, 


due to the fact that the administrative | 


appropriation which is made available 


for payment of the expenses of travel} 


would ordinarily %e available only for 
the travel of officers and employes under 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the purpose and 
intent of the new section was to make 
available to the Veterans’ Bureau all 
reasonable means of obtaining the neces- 


sary evidence as to health condition and! 
other essential facts incident to an ap-| 


plication for reinstatement of insurance, 
and to claims for insursnce based on the 

maturity of the policy by permanent and) 
total disability. 

In view thereof, a 
construction of the statute, limiting au-| 
thorized travel to that of Veterans’ Bu- 
reau officers or employes, might tend to 
defeat the purpose and intent of the law. | 
You are advised, therefore, that the ad-| 


ministrative appropriation available for | 


travel expenses of officers and employes 
of the Bureau generally, is available for 
payment of actual exp vel 
applicants for reinstatement of in- 
surance and of claimants for insurance 
benefits on the basis of permanent and 
total! disability when such travel is deemed 
by the Bureau to be necessary or in the 
interest of the Governmenc. 

However, the expenses of travel of 
such applicants and claimants would be 
reimbursable only within the maximum 
amount it would have cost the Govern- 
ment to send an officer or employe of the 
Veterans’ Bureau to accomplish the same 
purpose, and, of course, such payments 
should be made only on proper vouchers 
duly supported by receipts, etc. There 
would be no authority to pay such ap- 
plicants and claimants a per diem in lieu 
of subsistence. 


Zeppelinto Bring Mail 


For Air Conference 


Package to Contain Description 
of Berlin Exhibition. 


When the German dirigible “Graf 
Zeppelin,” arrives -in the United States, 
probably some time this week, it will 
carry a package addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, William F. Whiting, 
according to information received Octo- 
ber 11 from the Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, Fayette W, Allport. 

The full text of the advice follows: 

The package will contain photographs 
and other material descriptive of the 
current Berlin Aeronautical Exhibition, 
for use by the International Civil Aero- 


; 
“row or restricted] _. ; ee . eee 
BARLOW oF HeeNEee ‘vide for “the utilization of the facilities 


ses of travel of | 


|cooperative program be arranged be-} 
| tween the railway unions and the man-| 
j}agements for the improvement of public 
; service for mutual benefit. 


| Some steps were actually taken toward’ 
'of transferring the railroads to private 
control, however, crowded out this pro-| 
}gram of cooperation. The period from} 
jthe Government’s relinquishment of the| 
; railroads up to the end of the shopmen’s| 
| strike of 1922 was a trying one for both! 
the railways and their employes, but long 
before the 1922 strike railway manage- 
ments were approached by the standard 
shopmen’s union with an offer of coop-| 
eration. 


| Plan Inaugurated 


In Pittsburgh Shop 


In the sprfing of 1922 Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, agreed that “the consummation of 
an understanding along cooperative lines! 
|between management and the standard 
shop-craft unions of the Baltimore & Ohio 
| was a feasible matter and deserved care-| 
'ful trial.” The scheme, however, was} 
delayed because of the shopmen’s strike 
and was not started until February, 1923, 
after the employes at a mass meeting 
had expressed their willingness to enter 
whole-heartedly on this experiment. 

The scheme was intended (1) to pro- | 


of the railroad company to the fullest 
possible extent for the maintenance, re- 
building, and remodeling of locomotives 
and car equipment, as well as for the 
manufacture of supplies and material 
jneeded for mechanical and other pur- 
poses”; and (2) “to help the stabilization 
of employment on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, thereby producing a situation 
of satisfied and contended personnel with 
improved morale, and consequently im- 
provement in the service and production 
by greater efficiency and better quality 
| of work.” 

| The plan was inaugurated in the shop 
where conditions were most adverse—the | 
| repair shop at Pittsburgh. The men em- 
| ployed were of many nationalities and 
j had always been more or less dissatis- | 
fied; employment was not always steady;/} 
‘and bitterness had been engendered be- 


the course of the strike. 

The experiment was tried out at this| 
shop for nearly a year but the results | 
| were unsatisfactory and the shop was 
jclosed. Later, when some of the grievances 
|and misunderstandings had been cleared 
up, the same shop was opened again and | 
this time with the same tools, the’ same} 
wages, andthe same working conditions, 
;}the plan was successful. Mr. Willard 
| states: “I have tried to annalyze it, and it 
seemed to me the only thing that hap- 
pened was a change in the attitude of the 
!men and of the management; ther had 
i been brought about a different state of 
| mind, and after all, as I look at it, that is 
about the essence of the whole movement. 
We have, I believe, succeeded in bringing 
{about a different point of view between 
|}our managers and our men.” 
| Promise to Stabilize 
Employment Made 


It was understood that the benefits de- 
rived from the new plan were to be 
shared with the men. The management 
| promised to do all in its power to stabil- 





|; benefits from cooperation. 
must take the form, first, of steady employ-|99.900 amateurs in the United States} Was given t 
| 20, 2 s ‘ 


It is also re-|of the recognized railroad unions that a|theit problems in return for the construc- | quency: 


tive help rendered by the unions in the solu- | 


j tion of some of managements’ problems. | 


Stabilization of employment. | 
Measuring and sharing the gains of | 
cooperation, | 

8. Provision of definite joint union and} 
machinery to promote and} 
maintain cooperative effort. | 

The sixth and seventh requirements, 
namely, stabilization of employment and} 
sharing the gains of cooperation, are rea- | 
sons why the employes through their} 
unions are warranted whole-heartedly in| 
supporting the cooperative policy. Even 
should a railroad or industrial plant be run 
better from either the public’s or manage- 
ment’s point of view, the union employe’s 
interest in cooperation will not endure if | 
he does not himself get direct and tangible | 
These benefits | 


ment; second, better working 
third, greater yearly wage 


conditions; | 
income, and 


; fourth, better wage rates. Above all else, ! 


the workers in industry must be assured | 
that management will do everything within | 
its power to stabilize employment; for ob- | 
viously, if, as a result of greater efficiency, | 
they are apt to work themselves out of a 
job, they will soon lose any enthusiasm 
they might otherwise have had for co- 
operation. | 

In the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio} 
road some 18,000 suggestions have been | 
brought forward by the men for consid- 
eration. Of that number 15,000 (83 per | 
cent) have been accepted, 500 are stiil} 


| under investigation, 500 are regarded as 


good but too expensive to adopt, and| 
_ have been rejected as impractica- | 
e. } 
The management makes a special ef- | 
fort to see merit in the suggestions | 
wherever possible, but Mr. Willard points | 
out that rejections do not result in bad! 
feeling: 
_.“A lot of the 1,600 men, perhaps, had 
ideas in their minds that they thought | 
were practical; they found the company 
was not following those ideas and they 
thought the company was inefficient be- 
cause it didn’t do 1,600 things that they 
thought ought to be done. After a full 
discussion they themselves discovered 
that those 1,600 things were impracti- 


; cable, and to the extent that that had 


seemed to reflect inefficiency on the part | 
of the management they were cleared up, | 
and that led to a better understanding.” | 

About one-third of the suggestions do | 


not benefit the carrier directly but deal 


see improved. 

The scope of the scheme has been en- 
larged so that it includes not only the 
shopmen but also practically all the men | 
in the service of the road. 


Plan Said to Result 


In Benefits to Men 

The plan has, according to Mr. Beyer, 
resulted in the following benefits to the 
men: 

1, Reduction in grievances—i. e., fairer 
application of working rules, It is esti- 
mated that the number of grievances has 
been reduced approximately 75 per cent 
since the inauguration of the cooperative | 
plan. In the year preceding the adoption 
of the plan there was one case of griev- 
ance appeal for every 58 men; in 1925, 
one case for every 131 men; and in 1926 
the number was still further reduced. 2. 
Quicker adjustment of grievances. 3. 
Improvements in apprentic training. 4. 
Better working conditions. 5. Better 
tools and methods for doing work. 6. 
Higher standards of workmanship. 7 


7. 
Stabilization of employment. From 1924 


| R. 


3,575, 7,150, starting time 8 p. 
m. E. S. T. 0100 G. >. T. 

The American Radio Relay League will 
conduct a receiving competition for ama- 
teurs in connection with this broadcast. 
Those amateurs designed by headquar- 
ters A. R. R. L. as having submitted 
the best and most complete copies of the 
above broadcasts will be given a letter 
of commendation by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

“QST,” the official organ of the A. R. 

L., will publish the details of this 
competition in their October issue. I 


jis only necessary for amateurs to mail 


their copies of the received messages 
to A. R. R. L. headquarters to be in the 
competition: 

It is estimated that there are some 


This broadcast will 
by many 


and its possessions. 
accordingly be intercepted 

amateurs throughout America. 

Message tor Vessels. 

A Navy Day message from the Chief 

of Naval Operations to all United States 


jmerchant vessels will be broadcast by 
iradio telegraph from the following na- 
{val radio stations: 


Mass.; Browns- 
S. C.; Detour 
Calif.; Great 

Bay, Cuba; 


Washington, Boston, 
ville, Texas; Charleston, 
Point, Mich.; Eurek, 
Lakes, Ill.; Guantanamo 
Jupiter, Fla. 

Key West, Fla.; New Orleans, Fla.; 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska; New York, N. Y.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Astoria, Oreg. 

Pensacola, Fla.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Puget Sound, Wash.; San Diego, Calif.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Savannah, Ga.; 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

Tatoosh, Wash.; Newport, R. I.; Hon- 
olulu, T. H.; San Juan, P. R.; Balboa, 


iC. Z.; Cavite, P. I.; Tutuila, Samoa 


This message will be broadcast at end 
of each regular weather and _ hydro- 


| graphic schedule on Navy Day, October 


The Merchant Marine the world 


27. 
over awaits these schedules which in 


|general go out twice a day, hence vir-| advice given by nurses in visits to the! 


tually all sea lanes in the world will be 
covered by this broadcast. In addition, 
through the courtesy of the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company, the Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Company and the 


Radio Corporation of America, the sta- | 


tions of these companies send the Navy 
Day message to the vessels they serve. 
The Commandants of the _ various 


tween the old and the new men during| With conditions that the men desire to!Naval Districts and the District Com- 


manders of the Naval Communication 
Reserve will broadcast Navy Day tele- 
graphic messages to the members of the 
Communication Reserve in their re- 
spective districts. The Reserve who re- 
ceive these messages are generally 
amaturs who operate their own stations. 
These amateurs invariably stand by as 
a part of the Naval Communication 
service to fill the gaps in normal com- 
munication lanes in time of flood, hur- 
ricane or other casualty. Such service 
is voluntary, the only reward for same 
being the signal “Well done.” 

All of the above broadcasts are in tele- 
grahpic code. 

Radio telephone broadcasts of Navy 
Day programs will be sent out from local 
stations throughout the United States as 
arranged by the Commandants of the re- 
spective Naval Districts. 


Grand Canyon Park 
Grows in Popularity 


Reserves in the various | 


from | 


nautics Conference, which will be held| ize employment, provided the men would 


under the auspices of the Department 
of Commerce, December 12, 13 and 14. 

Arrangements to send the package 
were made through the courtesy of Lieut. 
Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, U. S. N., 
commander of the dirigible “Los 
Angeles,” who will make the trans- 
Atlantic journey on the Graf Zeppelin. 
It will probably be received at Lakehurst, 
N, J,, mooring station by the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, William P. Mc- 
Cracken, Jr., 

The material regarding the Berlin ex- 
hibition, in addition to being used at the 
conference in Washington, will be for- 
warded to Chicago for display at the 
annual aircraft exhibition there, Decem- 
ber 1 to 8, according to Leighton W. 
Rogers, executive officer of the Inter- 
national Civil Aeronautics Conference. 


Five Theaters Operating 
In Kingdom of Albania 


The Kingdom ot Albania has but five 
motion-picture theaters, says a report 
from the American Commercial Attache 


at Athens, made public by the Depart-| 


ment of Commerce. The report follows 


in full text: 


The five theaters have a total capacity | 


of 2,200 seats. Only one of these theaters 
gives a regular daily performance; two 
give performances on four days during 


' 


contribute to raising the morale of the 
shop. Mr. Beyer, the engineer who first 
| conceived the plan and has supervised its 
working, states: 
| “To this they readily agreed, And the 
managemerm, in keeping with its promise, 
sent a new line of work to Pittsburgh 
in the form of cars and locomotives to be 
rebuilt, in order to help stabilize em- 
ployment. The men appreciated this 
action, for it gave tangible significance 
to the cooperative idea. The first loco- 
motive, No, 1003, turned out under this 
program of “Baltimore & Ohio work in 
Baltimore & Ohio shops” thsu became a 
monument to cooperation. Here was liv- 
ing evidence of how cooperation was help- 
ing the men to steadier jobs and hence 
| greater wage inccme.” 

The men “became very active in ob- 
serving opportunities for improvements, 
working out practical suggestions and 
presenting them at their local union 
meetings and to their representatives for 


neg 


each week, and two are limited to per- 
formances twice weekly. 

The Majestic Theater, at Korcha, pos- 
sessing 800 seats, is Albania’s largest 
| motion-picture house. Korcha also has 
'the Luka Theater, with about 400 seats. 

The Berat Theater, 200 seats, is lo- 
cated at Berat, the Shkodra, 300, at 
Seutari, and the Nasional, 500 seats, at 


Tirana, capital of Albania. 
“ 


to 1925 the period of employment of isi ; ; +i = 
shopmen on the Baltimore & Ohio was Visitors, Especially by Auto, In 
increased on an average two weeks. This crease in Numbers. 
is equivalent to an increase of $44 per . oy 
year for each man or 2% cents per With a total of 167,226 visitors for the 
hour. On the Canadian National Rail- | year ended September 30, travel to Grand 
ways similar progress has been made,|Canyon National Park exceeded that for 
while the Chicago & North Western road, |any previous year in the history of the 
by virtue of the more systematic dis-| Park, according to a statement of the 
tribution of work throughout the year |superintendent of the park, M. R. Tillet- 
plus the policy of doing railroad work |son, made public October 11 through the 
in railroad shops, has been able to tide | Department of the Interior. The state- 
over several declines in traffic without | ment, in full text, follows: 
reductions in staff. 8. Financial par- This figure represents an increase of 
ticipation in the gains ot cooperation. three per cent over the number regis- 
Among the advantages accruing to the | tered the preceding year. A noteworthy 
management are listed the following: 1.|feature of the statistics just compiled 
Better shop discipline. 2. reduced labor |is the extent to which the automobile is 
turnover. 3. Improvements in employe |becoming the popular method of travel 
training. 4. Better grade of employes |to the national parks. 
secured. 5. Conservation of materials.| There was a total of 32,316 autos, car- 
6, Reduction of defects and failures. 7.|rying 99,303 passengers, registered at 
Better workmanship. 8. Increased out-|Grand Canyon, which represented an in- 
put. 9. New business. 10, Better morale. | crease of 10.73 per cent over auto travel 
11. Improved public good will. “It has|for the preceding year. Auto visitors 
become more and more evident that the|were represented from every State and 
reputation enjoyed by railroads in re-|Territory and a number of foreign coun- 
spect to their ability to get along well|tries. Nearly 60 per cent of all visitors 
with their employes and secure their sys-|to the park came by automobiles. 
tematic cooperation for good service has Another item of particular interest is 
been a big feature in promoting the sym-|the growing popularity of the north rim 
pathy and interest of the public toward |of the canyon, where registrations show 
such railroads.” an increase of nearly 30 per cent in 
The general results are summed up|travel to that side of the park. 
by President Willard as having been| The season just closed is the tenth that 
“eminently satisfactory up to date.” Grand Canyon has been under adminis- 


In the last year 12 States conducted 
75 community demonstrations | in| ma- 
ternity and infancy work and 30 States 
conducted group demonstrations In such 
work, according to a statement October 
11 by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 

| partment of labor. , aia 
l of 12,574 group demonstrations 
wire opnnaeea in 27 States. Georgia, 
with 3,882 group demonstrations, headed 
\the list, and New York, with 3,249 dem- 
| onstrations, was —_ The state- 
i ll text, foliows: : 
| ee of educational work carried 
| through State programs from year— 
year has been the general instruction 
given to the public through _ actual 
demonstration of maternity and infancy 
a “community demonstration” is 
usually carried on by workers whom the 
State bureau or division of child hygiene 
details to the community for the purpose. 
Assistance may be given by local physi- 
cians, nurses, and ‘ay persons In some 
cases. The demonstration may cover one 
phase or several phases of the maternity 
and infancy work, and it may continue 


s or even a year or more. 
— ne under review 12 States con- 
ducted a total of 75 community demon- 
strations: Arizona, f ’ 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missour, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
South Carolina, and Vermont. - 
A “group demonstration generaily 
covers one or more specific phases of 
maternal, infant, or child care, and _ is 
made (usually by a nurse) in connection 
with a child-health conference, mothers 
class, or other appropriate occasion, or 
before a group assembled for the pur- 
Group demonstrations were con- 
i ducted in 30 States: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Georgia, | Idaho, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 


pose. 





> a few days but a few weeks or) 
not only During | 


California, Delaware, ; 
Montana, | 
York, | 


| Health Association and the United States 


distribution among the students in medi- 
cal schools, and the best medjca) schools 
are providing class instruction in pre- 
natal care as well as practice through 
poenntas centers in connection with their 

ospitals' through out-patient depart- 
ments. Two States (Kentucky and 
Oregon) contribute the services of nurses 
to prenatal centers used in the training 
of medical students. 


The establishment of prenatal centers 


women as to the need of supervision dur- 
ing pregnancy and of giving this type of 


; Obtain it. Organized effort to provide 


prenatal care as it is now understood | 


seems to date from 1908, when the New 
York Association for Improving the 
| Conditions of the Poor and the pediatric 


care for some of the women of New York 
City. Other cities followed this lead. 


In a health survey of 86 cities of 40,000 


| to 70,000 population the American Child 
| Health Association reported that 40 of 
| these cities in 1923 had established pre- 

natal clinics under the guidance of physi- 
| Clans, and 5 had established mothers’ 
| conferences directed by the local nursing 
| Organizations. In 1919 and 1920 there 
were prenatal clinics in 68 of the 83 
cities whose population was approxi- 
mately 100,000 or over according to the 
1920 census, as ascertained in the course 
| of a survey in which the American Public 


Health Service cooperated. Undoubtedly 
| the number has increased since that date. 

The beneficial effect of the prenatal 
care given is beyond question. It has 
been found that the number of deaths of 
women in childbirth, the number of still- 
births, and the number of deaths of in- 
fants under one month of age are less 
among groups of mothers who have had 
prenatal and maternity care under skilled 





Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South | 
Carolina, South Dal:ota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
‘ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and | 
| Wyoming. The total number of group| 
| demonstrations reported in 27 of these 
States was 12,574, Georgia leading with 
3.882 and New York being ‘next with} 
3,249. ‘Three States reporting group! 
demonstrations did not report the num- 
ber made. 


\Instruction in Nutrition 


Given at Conference 
| Jnstruction in nutrition has been a| 
| part of conference work, home visits, and| 
ielass work. Through these agencies and) 

through literature prepared and distrib-| 

uted by the States definite attention | 
' ven to breast feeding and the in-| 
| troduction of suitable foods into the in-| 
|fant’s dietary at the proper times, also 
to food values and food elements in rela-| 
!tion to the development and growth of | 
ithe infant and the preschool child. ; The| 
| dietary that will supply the mother’s re-| 
quirements in the prenatal period and the} 
effect of her diet on her unborn child 
have received much consideration. _ 
Twenty-four States and the Territory 
of Hawaii stressed nutrition in the infor- 
| mation given to mothers at conferences, 
lin the homes, or through other contacts. 
|The Kentucky bureau of maternal and! 
child health and the New York division 
of maternity, infancy, and child hygiene 
had nutritionists on their staffs, and 
these workers gave lectures and instruc- 
|tion on nutrition. Georgia and North 
| Carolina also reported much attention to 
' nutrition work. 7 
The higher death rate among infants 
artificially fed than among those breast 
| fed has directed attention to the influence 
lof the type of feeding on infant mor- 
tality. Thirty-two States have promoted 
breast feeding through talks by the 
| State staff or advice given at conferences, | 
‘through special literature, charts, films, | 
and pictures on the subject, and through 


| 
! 


homes of expectant mothers and of 
mothers of newborn babies. The general 
educational work has included instruc- 
tion of mothers as to the importance of 
keeping the baby on his mother’s milk 
and as to methods of maintaining her| 
supply of milk. : 
Special work on breast feeding has 
been done in several States during the| 
vear under review: For example, 
York ‘conducted breast-feeding cam- 
paigns in three communities (Horneli, 
Ithaca, and Cortland County), and Michi- | 
gan conducted breast-feeding surveys 
and campaigns in 10 counties. 


Pamphlet Distributed 


On Prenatal Care 

Early studies in the field of infant 
sereite showed clearly the relation of | 
stillbirths and of some of the deaths of 
infants in the first month of life to the 
care, or more accurately the lack of care, 
that the mother had received during 
the prenatal period. Analysis of statis- 
tics of maternal deaths indicated a cer- 
tain proportion of maternal deaths dur- 
ing both pregnancy and confinement to 
be attributable to conditions arising dur- 
ing pregnancy, and some of these deaths 
could have been prevented if the condi- 
tions referred to were recognized early 
in pregnancy. Other conditions that 
might influence childbirth could also be; 
recognized through antenatal examina- 
tions of the mother and would influence 
or determine obstetrical procedures that 








fant lives. 
It was thus «apparent from these 


statistical analyses that a certain pro- 
portion of early infant deaths 


medical supervision and proper care of 
pregnant women and by a thorough 
knowledge of conditions before the onset 
of labor, 

Copies of the bulletin, Standards of 
Prenatal Care, have been requested for 


| 

! 

SSS Se 
ltration as a national park, and during 
that time the total annual number of 
visitors has grown from 87,745 to 167,- 
226, an increase of 342 per cent. 

Even more remarkable has been the 
increase in the annual number of auto- 
mobiles registered at the park. In 1919 
the total number was 1,575, while those 
registered during the travel year just 
closed totaled 32,316, an increase of 195 
per cent, f ; 

Large annual expenditures are being 
made by the National Park Service for 
the improvements of roads within the 
park, and there is under construction a 
new approach road from the main trans- 
‘continental highway near Williams, Ariz. 
\Park Service officials estimate that, as 
a result of improved highway conditions, 
travel to the Grand Canyon next season 
will show a marked increase over that 
for the year just closed, 


; but during the period of operation of the 


New] ; 


direction than among groups not thus 


| department of the New York Outdoor } 


Medical Clinic began to provide prenatal | 





supervised with which comparison has 
been made. 

These prenatal clinics and centers 
have been found feasible in the cities and 
larger towns and have been promoted in} 
them. Prenatal clinics have flourished 
when properly conducted in connection 
with hospitals that give obstetrical serv- 
ice. Successful prenatal centers have 


| been established independently or com- 


bined with urban child-health centers. 
Reaching the rural districts with this 
prenatal service is much more difficult; 
maternity prenatal care available for | 
rural women, and prenatal centers are de- 
veloping, though slowly. This is indi- 
cated by the reports from the States of | 
the establishment through their work of | 
84 prenatal centers and combined pre- | 
natal and _ child-health centers in 16 
States during the year under review. 


Mothers Instructed 


In Rural Districts 
The prenatal center or conference in| 


| rural districts appears especially valuable 


in areas in which midwives are employed 
and in which the midwives will cooperate 
with the center in securing prenatal care 
for their patients, A few States have 
used the itinerant prenatal conference as 
a feature of their plans for rural work. 
The itinerant conference is an efficient 
means of demonstration for purposes of 
education, but no State would consider | 
the itinerant prenatal conference a solu- 
tion of the problem of providing prenatal 
eare for rural women. Approximately 
16,200 expectant mothers were examined 
by physicians in conferences during the 
year, but this is a relatively small pro- 


| portion of the whole number of expectant 


mothers, even though it represents a 
considerable increase over the number of | 


Number of Diseases Ac- 
count for Improved 
Ratio. 


Death rates in 1927 in Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Kentucky were 1,237, 1,124 


x. j and 1,072 per 100,000 of population, re- 
or clinics offers a way of instructing} 


spectively, the Department of Commerce 
stated October 11. The statement fol- 


to| care to women who otherwise could not | lows in full text: 


The 1927 death rate for Deleware was 
1,237 per 100,000 population, as com- 
pared with 1,436 in 1926, This decrease 
in 1927 is largely accounted for by de- 
creases in the death rates from measles 
(from 22 to 1 per 100,000 population), 
influenza (from 48 to 24), pneumonia, all 
forms (from 132 to 88), diseases of the 
heart (from 234 to 208), tuberculosis, all 
forms (from 109 to 98), diarrhea and en- 
teritis, under 2 years (from 35 to 26), 
nephritis (from 165 to 156), whooping 
cough (from 9 to 5), and railroad acci- 
dents (from 15 to 8). 


Increase in Rate for Diabetes. 

The principal increases in rates in 1927 
were from diabetes (from 21 in 1926 to 
23 per 100,000 population), suicide (from 
8 to 11), and automobile accidents (from 
21 to 26). The estimated population in 
1927 was 243,000, and in 1926 was 
240,000. 

The 1927 death rate for New Jersey 
was 1,124 per 100,000 population, as 
compared with 1,220 in 1926. This de- 
crease in 1927 is largely accounted for 
by decreases in the death rates from 
pneumonia, all forms (from 123 to 8& 
per 100,000 population), measles (from 
12 to 1), influenza (from 24 to 14), tu- 
berculosis, all forms (from 84 to 75), dis- 
eases of the heart (from 234 to 227), ne- 
phritis (frém 111 to 106) diarrhea and 
enteritis, under 2 years (from 22 to 18), 
and bronchitis (from 8 to 6). 

An increase is shown in the death rate 
from diphtheria (from 9 to 11 per 100,- 
000 population). The estimated popula- 
tion in 1927 was 8,749,000, and in 1926 
was 3,680,000. 


Deaths from Influenza Reduced. 
The 1927 death rate for Kentucky was 
1,072 per 100,000 population, as com- 
pared with 1,187 in 1926. This decrease 
in 1927 is largely accounted for by de- 
creases in the death rates from influenza 
(from 54 to 26 per 100,000 population), 
pneumonia, all forms (from 96 to 72), 
diarrhea and enteritis, under 2 years 
(from 47 to 34), measles (from 19 to 6), 
tuberculosis, all forms (from 123 to 110), 
and nephritis (from 90 to 86). 
Increases in 1927 are shown in the 
death rates from diabetes mellitus (from 
19 to 12 per 100,000 population) and ap- 
pendicities and typhlitis (from 11 to 13). 
The estimated population in 1927 was 
2,538,000, and in 1926 was 2,524,000. 


Hawaiian Surcharge Stamp 
Usable at All Post Offices 


The Hawaiian surcharge commemora- 
tive postage stamps are valid for use on 
mailings at all post offices, the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, R. S. Regar, 
has just announced in a statement, the 
full text of which follows: 


From reports received in the Depart- 
ment it appears that some postmasters 
have misunderstood the instructions, and 
advised patrons that the 2-cent and 5- 


women reached through conferences in cent Hawaiian surcha ‘gd commemorative 


the preceding years. | 

Many States have directed their pre-' 
natal work from the point of view that! 
the rural mother must look to the family 
physician for care at confinement and 
should look to him for her prenatal care, 
This being the case, the problem was to 
instruct her to present herself to her} 
family physician for a complete physical | 
examination and for early and regular 
supervision during pregnancy. A non 
eral educational program through the; 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 5.} 


The Anited States DB 


Title Registered U. 


stamps could not be used on mail mat- 
ter dispatched at United States post of- 
fices. 

Such information is erroneous and 
does not conform to the instructions in 
the notice relating to this special issue, 
on page 34 of the August Supplement., 
which states that the surcharged stamps 
for the Hawaiian Anniversary are valid 
for use on mailings at post offices using @ 
ordinary United States stamps, includ- 
ing the United States proper, Alaska, 
Guam, Porto Rico, Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands. 
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and! 
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As Furnishing Data 
For Oregon Schools 


Distribution of Pamphlets 
Through Washington In- 
dustries Education Bu- 
reau Investigated. 


The Federal Trade Commission, dur- 
ing its investigation of the alleged prop- 
aganda activities of public utilities, 
heard testimony on October 11 to the 
effect that thousands of pamphlets 
dealing with public utilities, based on 
data supplied by utility companies, and 
printed at the expense of the utilities, 
have been circulated in the schools of 
Oregon and Washington during the past 
few years. The testimony was given 
by Mrs. Clare K. Tripp, director of the 
Washington Industries Education Bu- 
reau, of Seattle. 

Mrs. Tripp also testified that the 
Washington State superintendent of 
schools, Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
had assisted in the preparation of the 
pamphlets distributed by Mrs. Tripp’s 
bureau, and that Mrs, Preston had re- 
ceived $150 for her services in connec- 
tion with the preparation of 17 such 


pamphlets issued over a period of six| 


or seven years. 
Unaware of Controversies. 

When Robert E. Healy, Chief Counsel 
for the Commission asked Mrs. Tripp if 
certain passages in the pamphlet “The 
Utilization of Our Water Powers and 
Their Relation to Industry” did not con- 
vey the impression of propaganda 
against municipal ownership, Mrs. Tripp 
replied that she did not know enough 
about that subject to discuss it. 

“T didn’t know there were any great 


, controversies between public and private 


ownership,” she said. 

The witness admitted under question- 
ing that a great part of the pamphlet 
which bore her name as the author was 
actually written by Norbert Brockett of 
the Puget Sound Power and Light Com- 
pany, which company paid the bills for 
printing the pamphlet. 

Another Booklet Introduced. 

Another pamphlet “The Light & Power 
Industry of Oregon,” which bore the 
notation that it was “prepared under the 
direction of Clare K Tripp, Director of 
Education, Washington-Oregon Indus- 
tries Education Bureau,” was introduced 
in evidence. Mrs. Tripp testified that 
much of the material in this booklet had 
been supplied to her by H. L. Walther Wf 
Portland, Oreg., Manager Oregon Public 
Utility Information Bureau. One part 
of this booklet reads as follows: 

“Tt makes no difference whether a 
power plant is State, municipally or 


privately owned, it should charge a rate 


for its product which will do three things: 

“1, Pay interest on the money properly 
invested to build it regardless of whether 
borrowed or not. 

“2. Pay operating expenses and main- 
tenance, and 

“3. Set aside a reasonable sum for de- 
preciation and the replacement of worn- 
out equipment. 

“Under regulation that is all private 
utilities are permitted to charge and a 
State or municipal plant must charge 
that much or resort to taxation to make 
up the deficit.” 


Utilities Described 


tive and legislative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. It would enable prompt reflec- 
tion of the will of the people without af- 


fecting in the slightest the fundamental 
ideals of the Republic. It would facili- 
tate a smooth working out of the prac- 
tical operations of the Government. It 
would make for efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment as a whole.” 

The Senate joint resolution was 
amended before being brought up for 
action by the House. In its amended 
form, as it failed of adoption for want of 
a two-thirds vote in the House, read in 
full text: 

Joint Resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United Statts of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
if each House concurring therein), that the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
be ratified by the legislatures of three- 

fourths of the 
| Section 1. The terms of the President 
jand Vice President shall end at noon on 


several States: 


the 24th day of January, and the terms of 
| Senators and Representatives at noon on 
the 4th day of January, of the years in 


which such terms would have ended if this! 


article had not been ratified} and the terms 
| of their successors shall then begin. 
| Section 2. The Congress shall assemble 
at least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall be on the 4th day of January 
unless they shall by law appoint a differ- 
ent day. 

Section 3. If the President-elect dies, 
; then the Vice President-elect shall become 
| President. If a President is not chosen he- 
| fore the time fixed for the beginning of 
j his term, or if the President-elect fails to 
qualify then the Vice President-elect shall 
act as President until a President has 
qualified: and the Congress may by law 


provide for the case where neither a Presi- | 


dent-elect nor a Vice President-elect has 
qualified declaring who shall then act as 
President, or the manner in which a quali- 
fied person shall be selected, and such per- 
son shall act accordingly until a President 
or Vice President has qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law 
provide for the case of the death of any 


of the persons from whom the House of} 
President | 


Representatives may chabse a 
whenever the right of choice devolves upon 


them, and for the case of the death of any! 


of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right 
of choice devolves upon them. 
Section 5. Sections I and 2 shall take 
year following the 
article is ratified. 
Section 6. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the 


year in which this 


of at least one branch of which shall have 


submission. 
| 


Change Would Affect 
| Executive Branch 
Mr. Bowman’s 





statement follows in 


Legislation for Earlier Inauguration Date 
Is Predicted by Representative Bowman | 


Reduction of Interval Between Election and Induction 
Into Office Is Declared to Be Inevitable. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


effect on the 30th day of November of the, 


Congress, and the act of ratification shall! 
be by legislatures, the entire membership | 


been elected subsequent to such date of | 


Settlement Forecast | 
Of Tacna-Arica Issue | 


ferences With Chilean | 
And Peruvian Am- | 
bassadors. 


the long and short session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress. 

Consider well the system that annoys 
and vexes the members of the lower 
House of Congress during the long legis- 
lative session of Congress and during} 
the interim between the long and short} 
sessions with matters entirely foreign 
and extraneous to legislation. After the 
ae te of the — of the eee | 

rst Congress the members of the Seven- 
| tieth Congvens will continue to function | etary of State, Frank B. Kellogg. 
|in legislative matters from the early | Mr. Kellogg, it was explained, has had | 
part of December, 1928, to the 4th day! several conferences with the Peruvian 
of March, 1929. What precedents inj and Chilean Ambassadors in Washing- 
the parliaments of either ancient or mod-! ton, and there is no doubt but that the 
ern times'can we find to justify the ex-|two governments are discussing the 
istence of this obsolete system? What! question. No further conferences will 
wonder, then, that the public has dubbed| be held in Washington, it was stated, | 
the short session of every Congress as} until Secretary Kellogg returns from his ; 
the “lame duck” Congress? western trip. | 

There is not a single member of the} After a conference with President | 
House who would permit the old direc-; Coolidge at the White House Executive 
| tors of any corporation in which he is a | Office, on October 11, the American Am- 
stockholder to continue in the matter of | bassador to Peru, Alexander P. Moore, 
directing and formulating corporate poli-' of Pittsburgh, Pa., stated orally that the 
| cies after a new board of directors had dispute, he believed was in a fair way | 
| been elected. To do so would be to sub-! of being settled before long. od 
, seribe to an unwieldly, arbitrary system| Ambassador Moore told the President, | 
| of corporate management. {he said, that American moving-picture | 

The contemplated changes in the Con-| films and automobiles are cementing in- 
stitution are neither an attack nor aj ternational friendship between the United 
‘charge against the wisdom of our fore-| States and South America. 
| fathers in framing a constitution. They! “The Peruvians,” said the Ambassador, | 
' wisely provided such legislative machin- | “see American cars and American fash- 
ery as the conditions of the age and the lions in the movies, and are determined 
, time warranted. There were no rail-|right aWay to have them in South! 
| roads, no telegraph nor telephone lines.{| America. Consequently the owner of! 
Mud and mire marked the trials and, an American car or or other American! 
: highways of commerce. Postal facilities | goods will come quickly to the defense of | 
were crude and inefficient. Under these; the United States in the event of a dis-| 
conditions time was the very essence in; paraging remark against our country. 
| the establishment and operation of our “Peru does not want the United States 
| experimental government. ; to call itself a ‘big brother,’ but she 
| Such unsatisfactory conditions were) readily acclaims her as a co-American. | 
i deciding elements that practically dic-; South America has a bright future, and, | 
tated the present unreasonable delays| when the boundary dispute is settled, ! 
in our legislative program. Section 3,)the whole continent will move forward | 
, Article I, of the Constitution of the | toward increased prosperity.” 
; United States provided: j 
|. “The Senate of the United States shall | 
| be composed of two Senators from each} 


: Grounds for Denying | 
| State, chosen by the legislators thereof, | ‘. . 
ras. the le | Radio License Stated 


Settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute | 
between Chile and Peru should be| 
brought about within four months, if! 
an agreement is to be reached at all, it 
was stated orally October 11 by the Sec- 


As the legislatures of many, if not 
all, of the States did not convene until | 
i the beginning of a new year, it was most | 


difficult and often impossible for the Sen-| Commission Defends Action | 


ators to be chosen until February and| 2 | 
| March and even later. It is apparent In Statement to Appel- 
that the constitutional provisions for de- x | 
original cause for delay in this particu- | late Court. 

lay were most beneficial to the individual | 

States; but conditions have changed. The} 

lar has been eliminated. \ 


A statement of facts and grounds for} 
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Secretary W iibur Adv 
Of Navy as Means 


YEARY 


ocates Preparedness 
for Prevention of War 


Within Four Months: Educational Facilities for O fficers and Enlisted Men De- 


scribed in Address in Syracuse. 


cared for Navy is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the United States, and “the 
real society for the prevention of war 
is the United States Navy,” said the 
Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
in an address, October 11, at Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Outlining the magnitude of the naval 
establishment, both military and civil, 
the Naval Secretary pointed to the peace- 
time accomplishments of the Naval serv- 
ice. The great problem of the Navy, 
however, he said, is that of national de- 
fense. 

“Let us not so neglect the art of war’ 
he said, “that we will be unable to pre- 


serve the peace we desire nor to defend | 


our rights when ruthlessly attacked, for 
it is certain we will fight for them--- 
the World War proved that. Prepared- 
ness means victory in such war and un- 
preparedness may mean defeat.” 

There are in the Navy and marine 
corps 110,000 officers and men, and 40,- 
000 civil employes at Navy Yards and 
at the Department. This force is re- 
quired to keep the Navy functioning, he 
said, and the service men must be fed, 
clothed and cared for in sickness and 
in health. 


Trade Instruction 
In Thirty-Six Schools 


Discussing the trade education op- 
portunities in the Navy, Secretary Wil- 
bur said there are at present 36 trade 
schools in operation, teaching men 22 
different naval trades. These include 
aviation mechanics and riggers, aviation 
pilots, hospital apprentices, phar- 
macist’s mates, coppersmiths, musicians 
and other lines. 


“The days of the ‘jack of all trades | 


and master of none’ of ‘wooden ships 
and iron men’ are past,” he said. “The 
Navy of today is made up of a corps 


of trained specialists in both the com-; 
| missioned and enlisted versonnel.” 

The full text of that section of Secre- | 
tary Wilbur’s address dealing with the | 


Navy educational _ institution 


follows: 


as an 


It can be safely said that no institu- 


tion or organization in the world is called 
upon to do such intensive and varied train- 


| ing as the American Navy, and it is true| 


that no trade school or training institu- 
tion is in a position to offer its men under 
instruction such complete equipment fa- 
cilities. 

The 25,000 men recruited annually 
come from all the States in the Union 
and from all walks of life. Some are 


The seven-} its decision in refusing to renew the radio! students, some farmers, and some, a very | 


Secretary of State Holds Con-, A well armed, well trained and well! The number and kind of schools in 


operation at any time varies with the 
needs of the service. At present 36 trade 
schools are in operation teaching men 22 
different naval trades. 

The days of the “jack of all trades 
and master of none” of “wooden ships 
adn iron men” are past. The Navy of 
today is made up of a corps of trained 
specialists in both the commercial and 
enlisted personnel. 

The Marine Corps, too—that splendid 
corps of the Navy—has not neglected 
the training of its officers. A_ basic 
school for officers at Philadelphia, and a 
| field officers’ school at Quantico for offi- 
cers and a company officers school, are 
{supplemented by offering courses to 
arine Corps officers at the Army War 
College; the Command and General Staff 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth; the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga.; the Naval 
War College; the Chemical Warfare 
| School, Edgewood; the Motor Transport 
| Training School, Camp Holabird; and the 
| Army Signal Corps School, Camp Alfred 
| Vail; and the Field Artillery School at 
| Fort Riley. Recruits are trained at 
| Parris Island, S. C., or at San Diego, 
Calif. 

Enlisted men of the Marine Corps are 


given the opportunity of attending 13) 


specialized schools ashore, including in 
| their scope instruction in aviation, radio, 
and other special service subjects. 

; The Marine Corps meets the service 
| situation by means of the Marine Corps 


| Institute, which is extended to both men} 


j and officers through arrangement with a 
| large correspondence course school. Dur- 
| ing the year 1925, there were 7,760 stu- 
{dents on the rolls of the Institute, with 
' a total of 59,749 courses received. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the in- 
stitute has issued certificates of gradu- 
ation to 2,284 students. 


Navy Said to Keep Pace 


|With Civilian Education 


The Navy is keeping pace with the 
' strides being taken in civilian educational 


\ 


| work so that our personnel will be the 
best trained and educated sailormen in 
| any navy in the world. 
Not only must we train the men in 
these various ratings, but we must train 
; men to take the higher ratings, and to 
those who remain in the service, passing 
from one rating to another, there is not 
! only the training due to the daily routine 
/on board ship, but there are special 
schools ashore for their training. We 
| have schools at Hampton Roads for ma- 
;}chinists, electricians, coppersmiths, 
foundrymen, bandsmen, etc. 
| The modern navy is an electrical navy; 


teenth amendment to the Constitution of} broadcasting license of Station WTRL, | small percentage have no trade or occu-, most of our ships are electrically driven. 


the United States provides for the elec-| operated by the Technical Radio Labora- | 
; tion of United States Senators by direct | tory, at Midland Park, N. J., has just! 
popular vote, This amendment obviously | been filed by the Federal Radio Com-| 


of the unpopular methods of our national | the District of Columbia. | 
_ legislative system. The station has filed with the Court an| 

In all other things we have grown and| appeal from the Commission’s action, | 
' developed with the spirit of the times,; taken last August on the ground that the) 
| but our devoted adherence to the tradi-| public interest, convenience and neces-! 
tions established by our constitutional] sity would not be served by renewing} 
|fathers has not imparted to us their| the license. 
| characteristic wisdom and foresight of| The station was one of the 164 cited 


pation in civil life. 
These ave the men who later become 
the Navy’s expert coppersmiths, black- 


men, painters, carpenters, plumbers, 
storekeepers, electricians, _radiomen, 
cooks, bakers, musicians, hospital corps- 
men, and experts in many other techni- 
cal trades. 


Trade Instructions 
At Naval Stations 


eal) tests | providing and adjusting the machinery 


| Legislation providing for a constitu | the age 


; of government to meet the condition of | 


, 2 . ilur serv | ie : 
Boe Rag le agape agin | At the four training stations and at 


formal hearings of these stations. An) certain other places, such as the Naval 


' The generation, transmission and utiliza- 


| tion of the tremendous horsepower of the | 


| Navy in our electricially driven ships re- 


eliminates any reason for a continuance! mission with the Court of Appeals of smiths, boilermakers, machinists, yeo-| quires a high degree of knowledge and 


skill on the part of the personnel. The 
| radio and radio equipment, the gyroscopic 
compass, the fire control systems of our 
| ships, cost in some cases more than the 
old fashioned ships used to cost. I refer 
to ships such as the “Oregon” and the 
“Iowa,” which fought in the Spanish- 
American War. 

; All this equipment must be studied, 
understood, operated, repaired, and cared 
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| Campaign Is Planned 


| To Raise Funds for 


Columbus Memorial 


American Republics Asked 
To Make Pledges Toward 

| Building of Lighthouse 

| . 

In Santo Domingo. 


| A campaign for the raising of funds 
for the erection of the Columbus Memo- 
rial Lighthouse to be erected at Santo 
Domingo, one of the first islands that 
‘Columbus sighted in the New World, is 
to begin shortly, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by the Pan Amer- 
‘ican Union. The full text of the state- 
;ment follows: 
Plans for the organization of a cam- 
paign of popular subscriptions to the 
'fund for the erection of a monumental 
‘lighthouse to honor the memory of Chris- 
topher Columbus will shortly be consid- 
lered by the permanent committee of the 
| governing board of the Pan American 
| Union entrusted with this project. The 
{committee recently completed and_dis- 
tributed to more than 1,300 competitors 
in 56 different countries the conditions 
‘that will govern the architectural com- 
| petition for the selection of a- design. 
The first stage of the competition will 
|continue until April 1, 1929, at which 
time 10 designs will be selected by an 
international jury, teh authors of which 
will then recompete in a second compe- 
i tition for the final award. 
The monument will be erected through 
the cooperation of the governments and 
| peoples of all the nations of the world, 
|The governments of the American re- 
| publics have already been asked to indi- 
jcate the amounts which they will con- 
| tribute. The campaigns for popular con- 
‘tributions will be conducted by national 
committees in each of the various coun- 
|tries. Several of these committees have 
| already been appointed, and it is ex- 
| pected that others will be named in the 
| near future. 
The project to honor the memory of 
| the discoverer by the erection of a light- 
house on the coast of the Dominican 
| Republic has already received the en- 
|dorsement of all the governments of the 
American republics through the action 
| of their representatives at the Fifth and 
| Sixth International Conferences of 
| American States. The Congress of the 
| United States also endorsed the under- 
taking by resolution of January 27, 1927, 
‘declaring that the United States ap- 
| Proves the international project to erect 
a memorial lighthouse at Santo Domingo, 
| and that the several Republics be noti- 
: fied through the usual diplomatic chan- 
| nels of the desire of the people of tha 
United States to participate in the move- 
ment to honor the memory of the great 
| navigator and discoverer. 
Although the island of San Salvador 
| was the first land sighted by Columbus 
| on October 12, 1492, and he did not dis- 
| cover the island of Hispaniola until De- 
| cember 6, 1492, the latter and particu- 
larly the eastern end comprising the 
territory of the Dominican Republic, was 
most closely associated with him in later 
years. It was on this island that the 
first European settlement in America 
| was established and it was here that 
Columbus laid the foundations of Span- 
| ish government in America. 
| The site selected for the memorial 


' 


jtional amendment along these lines, if; | Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I., the| for. The officers of the Navy taken as/ lighthouse is at Santo Domingo, the 


Regular Salary Not Received. 

Mrs. Tripp testified that she had or- 
ganized the Washington Industries Edu- 
cation Bureau to bring about a better 
understanding “between the home, busi- 
ness, and education.” She does not re- 
ceive a regular salary she said, but is 
allowed to retain whatever happens to 
be left after the operating expenses of 
the bureau are paid. She estimated that 
that remainder would not amount to 
more than $100 per month during the 
past few years. 

W. R. Putnam, of Boise, Idaho, treas- 
urer of the Idaho Committee on the Re- 
lation of Electricity to Agriculture, and 
manager of the Idaho Power Company, 
testified briefly about the activities of 
the committee. 


past three years by his power company, 
but that $1,000 of the money so ex- 
pended had been refunded to the com- 
pany by the Northwest Electric Light 
& Power Company. 

A total of about $4,000 had also been 
received by the committee from manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment, Mr. 
Putnam said. He declared that the sole 
object of the committee was to bring 
about electrification of farms. In this 
connection he said 
Company is spending $1,200 a year to 
maintain a fellowship at the University 
of Idaho to help carry on studies in the 
College of Agriculture for the purpose 
of bringing about increased rural elec- 


ratified by the legislatures of three-) : 
!fourths of the States, would make the|@™ments reveals the startling truth that 
Congress more directly responsive to the | the a of the United States of 
will of the people and would remedy pos-| America is the only government among 
sible grave contingencies affecting the | civilized nations of the world with a par- 
executive branch of the Government.|liament that deliberately prevents and 
Newly elected members of Congress delays the crystallization of the will of 
would take office soon gfter their choice | the people into statutes of law by obso- 
by the people; new Congresses would | lete and illogical provisions of its Con- 
assemble approximately two months after | stitution. In matters of legislation every 
each election. government of the world is more respon- 

sive to the will of the people than the 


It would clarify uncertain provisions | Sie “ 
of the Constitution and provide for emer- | G°Vernment of the United States. 


|gencies not covered by the Constitution. | S I - ‘. d 
There should be no question with respect | c 

to the selection of the high administra- upport s Ske 
tive officers of the Federal Government. 


A comparative analysis of foreign gov-; 


inspection of the station made by Charles 
P. Manning, radio inspector for the De- 
partment of Commerce, according to the 
| statement, revealed that the _ station 
| studio was located in the parlor of a 
| residence, that the equipment was not 





house was used for the charging of stor- 
| age batteries. 

| Grounds for Decision Stated. 

| The grounds set forth by the Commis- 
} sion 
| This Commission considers that the 
Technical Radio Laboratory, applicant 
herein, and all other stations operating 
under Government iicense, are trustees 


| of public property, this property to be 


{in working order and that part of the} 


| Naval Radio Laboratory at Washington, 


| 


in the Washington Navy Yard, the Navy 
maintains men under special trade in- 
| struction. , 

At present there is an average of 2,000 
men under such instruction in the 26 
‘trade schools now in active operation. 


| Two hundred and sixty petty officers with | 


: sh : : | special qualifications are detailed as in-! 
for its decision follow in full text:! ee a 


structors. 


| The courses vary in length from 4 to 


138 weeks. As soon as one class finishes 
jits course of instruction, another fol- 
lows. 

Men are selected for 


the Sperry Gyro Compass Works at} 
, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Naval Gun Factory | 


these various! 


He said it was financed ; 
to the extent of about $4,500 during the | 


the Idaho Power | 


Under the Constitution today all mem- 
bers of the House and one-third of the 
members of the Senate are elected every 
two years, early in November; they do not 
participate in the legislative councils of 
the nation until the December of the 
year following their election, unless 
there is a special session of Congress. 
That is almost inconceivable from the 
standpoint of a properly and modernly 





| For American Ships 


iMr. O’Connor Tells of Prob- 
| lems of Merchant Marine. 


| 

The two major handicaps that con- 
front the American merchant marine in 
competing with foreign vessels are the 
| greater cost of building ships in Ameri- 


used for the benefit of the public; that’ gasses of trade instruction from the par- 


the trust so imposed upon this applicant | tieylarly apt and desirable recruits who} 


| and assumed by it has not been faithfully | pave previously been given a_ special 


| kept, in that there have been no regular | aptitude and education test and from the! 


| hours of operation; the programs have! men of the fleet who are recommended 

not been of the standard to which the! for this instruction by their command- 

public is accustomed, particularly in view 

'of the extensive use of commercial! ahie men for a particular trade. 

| Phonograph records; that operations; The Navy receives annually an average 

| have been suspended entirely at times.| of 4,000 trained men from these trade 
The condition of the station and the| schools. Upon completion of a course the 


organized business. It holds in abeyance |¢an yards as compared with the cost | attitude and demeanor of the proprietors; praduate goes to sea and performs the 
the will of the people, without a sem-| abroad and the higher cost of operating! are not indicative of a desire to serve woyk for which he has been specially 


ernment during a long interval. 

It is an irresponsive system of our 
| Government that impedes and prevents 
! full and complete expression of the pop- 
It 


and 


ular will in national legislation. 
makes an irresponsible, irresponsive, 


blance of a responsible legislative gor 


American ships in the foreign trade, the 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, T. V. 
; O'Connor, declared October, 11 in an ad- 


dress at Buffalo, N. Y., before the So-! 


| ciety of Natural Science. 
| Chairman O’Connor askd that 
, American people give their 


the 
support to 


: i , Se eae s |the American mere ri at- 
trification. This movement, he asserted, | indifferent condition of the only branch | rae ae Saas ay ye 


has no connection with the question of | of the Government which has a direct, | 
vital contact with the people themselves. ' 


public private of 
utilities. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on October 10 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities will 


be found on Page 7 of this issue. 


versus ownership 


Renunciation of War 
Accepted by Hungary 


Note Endorsing Compact Pro- 
tests Treaty of Trianon. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the 10 years which have elapsed since 
the end of the war furnish evident proof 
that this peace treaty cannot be a suit- 
able basis for natural and peaceful de- 
velopment. 

It follows from the teaching of his- 
tory that wherever in the past the re- 
lations between nations were not de- 
termined by the exigencies of justice and 
reason sooner or later forcible clashes 
occurred. The generous and humani- 


Members of the Senate and the House 
of Rpresentatives are elected to rep- 
resent the sovereign States and the indi- 
viduals, rspectively, in the legislative 
branches of our Government; but. the 


Constitution which creates this basis of | 


representation also inadvertently denies 
! : : . 

to its chosen representatives in Congress 
the freedom and privilege to exercise the | 
| rights and duties for which they were} 


ronizing it. 

“Bear in mind, if you will,” he said, 
| “that while there is every reason why 
{you need a merchant marine, there are 
| equally strong reasons why the merchant 
}marine needs you. Therefore, when you 
| think of traveling abroad, or shipping 
} your products overseas, do not give the 
business to foreign steamship lines, but 
make inquiry as to the facilities offered 
by ships owned by American citizens and 
flying the American flag.” : 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1928 was 


| the public, but evidence a lack of quali- 
| fications for operating the station. 
1 Did Not Report Programs. 


| tarined. 
| But these trade schools ashore can not 
5 ag *take care of the demand for trained men 
| This Commission further considers that| at sea. The graduates from the trade 
| the failure of applicant to report its! schools must have their instruction con- 
| programs, as required by law, is, alone,| tinued at sea to make them better qual- 
: Sufficient cause for a denial of said ap-' ified in their ratings and to prepare 
| plication. or ‘them for advancement, so that, in addi- 
This Commission further considers that! tion to these 26 trade schools ashore, 
| the applicant has ade no showing that every ship in the Navy maintains trade 
; public interest, convenience, or neces-| schools for instructing men it needs in 
| sity would be served b¥ granting of said special trades. 
application, 
| This Commission «oes not view with 
favor an apparent attempt to make use 
| of the licensing privilege for the pur- 
| pose of establishing rights, without the 
| assumption and recognition of the pub- 


nished by the training division of the 
Bureau of Navigation. Seventy-four 
different courses of instruction grouped 
under the following general 
are furnished by that division for use 


‘ing officers as being particularly desir- , 


The courses for these schools are fur- 


headings | 


| has no place in free government. 


elected. This condition is intolerable. It; praised by the Chairman, who described 
\it as “one of the most important meas- 
j ures ever enacted in the interest of 


' *,? 
| Present Composition American shipping.” The Act, he de- 


|Of House Reviewed 


clared, already is stimulating great in-| 


| The House of Representatives is com- 
| posed of 435 members, who, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of one or two members, 
were elected at the general election held 
in November, 1926. We became mem- 


‘terest among American shipbuilders and 
‘ship operators. 

| The full text of the address will 

| be published in the issue of Octo- 
er 15. 


} 


bers of the House on March 4, 1927, and; 


assembled for the first and long session of | ; i ’ 
the Seventieth Congress: on the first} Army Plans Auction Sale 


Monday of December, 1927. Before the | 


adoption of a legislative program or the 


Of Surplus Cotton Clothing 


enactment of legislation, we find our-| 
selves entangled in the meshes of State-! 
wide primaries for reelection which have 


The largest sale of that type of cloth- 


ing ever made by the Army will take | 


lic duties involved in the use of such 
| privilege. 
| The contention of applicant that the 
|ability of this station to function has! 
| been greatly impaired by reason of its 
low power, appears to be made in order 
to justify applicant’s failing to carry out 
its public trust and has no merit in the 
view of this Commission. The majority 
of stations now operating might just as 
| logically make the same assertion. Surely 
failure to assume duties and responsibili- | 
ties in-small matters does not justify in-| 
creasing these duties. 
Application Is Denied. 
From all the evidence before it, this 


Commission concluded that public inter- | 


jest, convenience or necessity required a 

| denial of said application. 
Commissioner Caldwell did 

part in this determination. 


not take 


of enlisted men: Seamanship, communi- 
cations, engineering, deck artificers, spe- 
cial branches, and general academic 
subjects. 

! These courses with the text books are 
| available for all enlisted men ashore and 
!afloat and are furnished free to them. 
| Courses are of three kinds: 


young men from 16 to 20 years of age 
are trained in the United States Naval 
Academy, but here, although on gradua- 
, tion they are commissioned as officers of 
the Navy, their training has merely be- 
gun. As in every profession seriously 
, studied and carried on, the period of 
training is that of a lifetime. 
Preparatory Schools 


Maintained for’ Men 

The age of our rear admirals is 56 
to 64. They enter that grade having 
completed four years at the Naval 
Academy, having had a course at the 
War College, perhaps during their junior 
| years of service and later while in their 
rank of captain. 


United States Naval Academy, of post- 
graduate courses in some of our great 
institutions of learning to fit them for 


with this technical preparatory work 
they are required to operate and navi- 
gate the ships, operate their guns and 
‘equipment, and constantly . study the 
problems involved in the operations of 
‘the Navy. 

We give an opportunity each year for 
100 men of the Navy under 20 years of 
age to enter the Naval Academy. In 
order that they may have a fair chance 
to pass the entrance examinations and 
to enter the Academy without serious 
handicap, we carry on special schools for 
the training of young men who, by rea- 
son of their previous education and their 
efficient service, are deemed especially 
worthy for their instruction preliminary 
to entering into the Naval Academy. 

These preparatory schools, of course, 
are a drain upon the personnel of the 
Navy, but nevertheless theg give an op- 
portunity and an inspiration to the men 
in the -Navy. If they begin thus early, 
they have an opportunity to attain to 
the highest rank in the service of the 
United States Navy. 

In addition to the training of the 
mind, there is the training of the body, 
not only that physical health may be 
,maintained, but that there may be that 
; training of the subconscious mind so 
; that there will be instantaneous response 
to the demands of the situation. The 


Officers have the ad- | 
vantage of post-graduate courses at the: 


some specialty in the Navy, and along! 


(1) ‘Rating courses,” that is a course muscular response to the commands of 
of instructions containing the specific in- {the subconscious mind must be instan- 
formation a man must. know before he | taneous, accurate, and consistent. There 
is considered to be qualified for advance- must not only be knowledge of the work 
ment in his particular rating, as, for ex-/| to be done, and the ability to do it and 
;ample, a man advancing from radioman | do jt well, but there must be spontane- 


‘third class to radioman second class; | 
| (2) “General technical courses to in- 
|crease naval skill,” as, for example, a; 


' ous coopération and coordination with the 


| man’s team-mates. 


in 


At the guns, the boats, in the 


course of instruction in detail on a par- | fighting tops, in the turrets, in the engine. 


iticular naval installation, such as a dis- 
| tilling plant or curtis turbines; 


‘yoom, there must be team work, not 


: | only with one’s immediate gun crew or} 
(3) “Academic courses to further the/ ships crew or fire room squad, but with | — 


capital of the Rerublic, which was 
founded on August 4, 1496. The monu- 
ment will be erected on the left bank of 
| the Ozama River, and will stand in a 
reservation of 2,500 acres which will be- 
come a carefully restricted Pan Ameri- 
can Park and a site for a landing field 
| for aircraft. The reservation to be de- 
veloped embraces the location of the 
‘ original city, founded by Bartholomew, 
the brother of Christopher Columbus. 
On it stands the ruins of the Dominican 
Church of the Rosary, the oldest Chris- 
tian church in the Western Hemisphere, 


Classification Is Made 
Of War Claims Paid 


of 115 Cases Settled 
Under Recent Law. 


Total 


The United States Government so far 
has paid 115 claims, totaling $8,622,823, 
of which 76 were claims of less than 
$5,000 each, under the War Claims Set- 
| tlement Act of 1928, the Alien Property 
Custodian, Howard Sutherland, has just 
announced. Five of these claims were 
;in excess of $500,000 each, according to 
the statement. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Alien Property Custodian Howard 
Sutherland gave the following classifica- 
tion. of claims paid by his office under 
the recently enacted Settlement of War 
Claims Act, showing the number, size, 
and total amount of claims actually paid 
to date, which statement shows clearly 
that no preference has been given in the 
administration of the law to the larger 
claims, the rule of the Custodian being 
| to take these claims up for consideration 
| in the order in which they have been filed 
‘under the new Act: 

Over $2,000,000 (1), $2,804,074.69; over 
$1.000,000 (1), $1,846,987.86; over $500,- 
000 (3), $1,687,048.01; over $400,000 
| (1), $461,692.76; over $300,000 (2), $607,- 
1484.90; over $100,000 (1), $108,895.97; 
,over $75,000 (3), $256,465.61; over $50,- 
000 (6), $332,570.79; over $40,000 (3), 
$139,213.72; over $30,000 (2), $71,768.93; 
! over $20,000 (2), $52,335.97; over $10,000 
| (5), $73,897.86; over $5,000 (9). $65,- 
' $25.82; under $5,000 (76), $115,060063; 
j total (115), $8,622,823.22. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 11, 1928. 


place on November 15, when 1,336,558 | salen to See. 16 of the Radio Act,| 


tarian intentions of the policy of the|been adopted by a great majority of the | 10:50 a. m.—Representative Bland, of 


United States which are evidenced by 
its proposal to renounce war elicit the 


States. 
| Aside from the interference with our 


| pairs of cotton breeches and 87,027 cotton 
; coats will be sold, according to an an- 


27, appellee herewith files the originals 
; or certified copies of all papers and evi- 
| dence presented to it, upon the original! 


general education of the individual,” as,| every other part of the ship. 
for example, arithmetic, chemistry, Eng-| The ship is a unit; the smooth func- 
lish, United States history, Spanish. | tioning of every part of that ship is only 


| Newport News, Va., called to discuss 
arrangements for the dedication of a 


highest appreciation of the Hungarian | national legislative program by the o- | meee * oe, opentanent of War, and subsequent applications of the appel- | battlefield monument near Sveuuiaa 
Government because that policy presup-|™mands and uncertainties of State-wide | Th “a ? te anewe in foe Lag | taant and in the hearing upon said appli- 
poses the elimination of such clashes | Primaries, members of the Congress of | eral will ae © reese Gen. cation, together with its orders relating | 
and of the horrors of war from the lives ae United States are elected between the} 9 "1p cotton tenndhin fan 87,027 0. D. | thereto. | 


Enlisted Men ;a unit in the great fleet, and, when we e r A k 
wed are training men to operate together in| burg, Va., at which President Coolidge. 
Ardent Students the fire room and in the turrets, we are! Will make an address on October 19. 

Correction of papers and necessary su- | training the captains and the admirals} 11 a. m—The American Ambassador 


o: nations. 

However, it is natural that this en- 
deavor can not lead to satisfactory re- 
suits unless, war being eliminated, the 
nations could have at their disposition 
some different yet efficacious means for 
the solution of crises evolved from un- 
just and unnatural conditions, 

The Hungarian Government adheres 


ong session and the short session of each 
Congress. For example, members of the 
House of Representatives in the Seventy- 
first Congress will be elected in the gen- 
eral election of November next, between 


find the means of rendering it possible 
that in the future injustices may be 
remedied by peaceful means. 


cotton coats, at the Army Supply Base, 
First Avenue and 58th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on November 15, 1928, at 11 a. m., 
E. S. T. The sale is to be made in one 
lot on sealed bids, and only upon the 
offer of a satisfactory price. It will con- 
stitute the largest sale of this type of 
; clothing ever negotiated by the Army. 

| These breeches and coats are part of 


‘Quarters at Rochester, N. Y., 
Leased‘as Post Office | 


The Post Office Department has ac. | 
cepted the proposal of the New York! 
Central Railroad Company to lease the | 


present quarters at Joseph and Central | 


_ the fiscal year 1924. 


pervision of work is done by the ships’!to move these great units in shifting 
officers. Thirty-seven thousand of these | formations and in the performance of the 
courses were distributed for use among|tasks which may be imposed upon them 
enlisted personnel of the Navy during! in the time of war and is certain to be 
imposed upon them in the time of peace. 

The courses are furnished to all types| Every man in the Navy of the United 
of ships on all stations. The officers are! States, from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
interested instructors, and the enlisted|tions at the head of the great Navy 
men are ardent students. ashore, and the Admiral of the United 

There are schools for | States Fleet and the Battle Fleet and 


aviation me- 


!to Peru, Alexander P. Moore, calied to 
| pay his respects to the President. ‘ 
; 11:45 a. m.—The chairman of the 
{United States Board of Mediation, 
; Samuel E. Winslow, called to discuss | 
with the President the situation gro : 
out of the strike of railway f 
handlers in New York City. 

12:15 p. m—William Randolph Hi 
'New York publisher, called to pay 1 


to the proposal of the Government of| The Hungarian Government will in| the stocks which were accumulated dur-' Avenues, Rochester, N. Y., the Depart-, chanics and riggers, aviation pilots, hos-| the other fleets afloat is being trained. | grea to the President, 


the United States under the supposi- | due time take the necessary measures] in Jor! , 7 | ] . Fone = Snb%e . aspec “ase it is di . 4 —The President f 

I f ; ( t 4 -cessary s s|ing the World War and have never been! ment announced oraily October 11. ital apprentices, pharmacist’s mates, In one aspect the case it is discourag- p. m. e Fresiden rom 
ee that the Government of the United) to assure that its adherence attain full | eed Ample quantities to meet antici-| The lease is for five years from Feb-| and coppersmiths. There are courses,!ing. The officers of the fleet trained on Executive Offices pressed an elec 
States, as well as the governments of} legal validity in accordance with the | pated requirements of the Army for } ruary 1, 1929, and includes equipment, | too, for the musicians who make up the | apres button opening the 11th Maui Co * 


@ 4) the other signatory powers, will seek to|rules of the Hungarian constitution, several years have been retained in stock.' heat, light and water. bands aboard the larger ships. [Continued on Page 10, Column ?.] Fair, at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Charitable Gifts 


Sugar Refineries 


Payment of Deficiency by Taxpayer 
; Held Not to Prevent New Determination 


Final 


Agreement 


Lacking in Case 


Approved Settlement in Writ- 
ing Was Not Made by 
Petitioner. 


Kekaua Sucar Company, Ltp., v. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 15435. Boarp or TAx 
APPEALS. 

Among the errors alleged by the tax- 
payer in this appe.l were claims that 
the taxing authorities had no authority 
to enter a new deficiency when one de- 
ficiency already had been determined 
and paid; that the taxing authorities, 
having assessed the taxes which were 

id, were barred from further action 
m the case because stich assessment con- 
stituted a final settlement, and that the 
taxpayer had properly deducted dona- 
tions which it had made to churches 
holding services on its plantation and 
to organizations doing welfare work 
among its employes. 


As to the latter allegation, the con-| 


tention of the taxpayer was upheld, the 
Board of Tax Appeals saying that a di- 
rect benefit had accrued to the taxpayer. 
The other questions, however, were re- 
solved in favor of the taxing authorities 
for the reason that .he statute prescribed 
the methods of arriving at a final set- 
tlement and this included a _ written 


agreement which was not entered into} 


between the parties here. 

W. W. Spaulding, for the taxpayer; 
M. N. Fisher and L. C. Mitchell, for the 
Commissioner. 


> 


were likewise in 1898 cultivating sugar 
cane lands under a sublease from sai 
Knudsen. A partnership known as the 
Kekaha Sugar Company operated a sugar 
grinding mill, also upon lands which 
they held under sublease from _ said 
Knudsen. Knudsen held said lands under 
a lease from the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
dated June 1, 1890, and expiring May 31, 
1920. The sublease from Knudsen to 
Faye expired May 31, 1920. The sub- 
lease from Knudsen to Meier & Kruse 
expired in 1905. Under each of these 
subleases two-sixteenths of the sugar 
produced on the piantations was to be 
paid to Knudsen as rent. 

Faye and Meier & Kruse had grinding 
agreements with the Kekaha Sugar Com- 
pany under which their sugar was ground 
at the mill of thecompany, the company 
retaining seven-sixteenths of the sugar 
as compensation. In 1898 petitioner was 
organized for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the plantations of Faye and Meier 
& Kruse and the sugar mill owned and 
operated by the Kekaha Sugar Company, 
and there was transferred to the peti- 
tioner all of the assets used in the op- 
eration of those businesses including the 
subleases from Knudsen which each 
held. In exchange therefor the peti- 
tioner issued its capital stock consisting 
of 6,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each. The subleases so acquired by the 
petitioner in exchange for its capital 


Deduction of Gifts 
To Charity Allowed 


Amounts Were for Welfare 
Work Among Employes 
of Firm. 


the stock of petitioner was owned by this 
agency. 

A number of the directors of the peti- 
tioner were directors of American Fac- 
tors, Ltd. The officers of the petitioner 
were either substantial stockholders or 
officers of American Factors, Ltd. 

A salary was paid to its officers by 
American Factors, Ltd., but no salary 
was paid by petitioner to any of its offi- 
cers, except to the plantation manager 
who also served as a vice president. 

On January 1, 1920, petitioner had, 
among other assets, $42,444.80 cash on 
hand and in the bank, accounts receiv- 
able of $196,856.16, growing crops of 
$751,027.73, and sugar in coolers of 
$74,265.76. 

The agreement between petitioner and 
its agents, American Factors, Ltd., pro- 
vided that such agen‘s should finance the 
petitioner pending the receipt by it of 
the proceeds of each year’s crop. Its re- 
ceipts from its 1920 crop were $5,288,- 
865.86. 





stock had no value at the time of ac- 
quisition. 

In July, 1898, the petitioner entered | 
into an agreement with the widow of | 
Knudsen under which it acquired a sub- | 
;lease upon certain sugar lands for a ae 
riod expiring October 1, 1918, under | 
; which it agreed to pay as rental for such | 





The fixed assets of the petitioner, sub- 
stantially all of which were fixed to the 
leasehold premisés by way of improve- 
ments thereto or buildings thereon, had 
cost the petitioner $1,594,547.91. Such 
assets were included by the respondent 
in computing invested capital at a de- 
preciated cost of $210,016.72. The total 


The findings of fact and the opinion llands 9 per cent of all sugar up to 7,000} invested capital of the petitioner, as de- 


follows in full text: 

Petitioner is a corporation organized 
under the laws of Hawaii with its prin- 
cipal office in Honolulu. 


Deficiency Claimed 
For Year 1920 


In April, 1925. the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue mailed to the peti- 
tioner notice of the determination of a 
deficiency in income and profits taxes for 
the year 1920 of $36,973.40 and an over- 
assessment of income and profits taxes 
for the year 1919 of $41,493.93. This 
notice stated that in accordance with the 
provisions of section 274 of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, the petitioner corporation 


was allowed 60 days from the date of | 


mailing such notice within which to file 
an appeal with the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, contesting in whole or 
in part the correctness of the respond- 
ent’s determination. 

No appeal to the United States Board 
of Tex Appeals was filed by the peti- 
tioner from such determination. On or 
about December 15, 1925, the net amount 
of the overpayment of tax for the years 
1919 and 1920, as determined by the 
Commissioner in such letter, was cred- 
ited by the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue at Honolulu upon an installment of 
the petitioner’s income taxes for 1924, 
payable on that date. 

Thereafter and on or about March 13, 
1926, the respondent mailed to the peti- 
tioner notice that he had determined a 
deficiency in income and profits taxes 
against the petitioner of $98,776.92 for 
the year 1920 and an overassessment of 
$10,591.65 for 1921. The petitioner 
within 60 days thereafter filed with this 
Board its petition for a redetermination 
of such taxes, which petition is the basis 
of the present proceeding. 

During 1920 and for many years prior 
thereto the petitioner was engaged in 
the operation of a sugar plantation, in- 
cluding the operation of its own sugar 
mill, on the Island of Kauai. 
Hawaiian Islands a crop of sugar cane 
takes from 18 months to two years to 


jtons and 5 per cent of all sugar in ex- 
|cess of 7,000 tons manufactured annually | 
| rom cane grown below the elevation of | 
100 feet above sea level, and 2% per} 
jcent of all sugar grown at an elevation | 
jof more than 100 feet above sea level, | 
| the annual rental to be not less than 
1250 tons. Under this lease, which in-} 
|cluded the land theretofore under sub- | 
lease from Knudsen to Faye, Meier &! 
Kruse, and the Kekaha Sugar Company, 
|the petitioner undertook to proceed with 
|reasonable diligence to the development 
and maintenance of an enlarged water | 
; supply for the plantation to be conducted | 
jupon the demised premises and to de-| 
|velop, if possible, a sweeter and fresher | 
supply of water than then existed. | 
On November 11, 1907, the widow of 
Knudsen assigned to Augustus F. Knud- | 
{sen and Eric A. Knudsen the unexpired | 
{portion of the lease from the Kingdom | 
of Hawaii to Knudsen and on the same | 
date said assignees entered into an| 
;agreement with the petitioner to there- 
‘after execute to the petitioner a sub- 
{lease of said lands from October 1, 1918, | 
to April 30, 1920, upon the same terms 
and conditions as were contained in the 
original sublease. On March 1, 1913, the 
| petitioner was operating a sugar planta- | 
}tion and sugar mill upon said property 
j and continued to hold the sublease of | 
;such property from the widow of Knud- | 
;sen and the contract of her assignees 
|for its extension to April 30, 1920. On) 
March 1, 1913, said sublease, together 
jwith the agreement for its extension, 
‘had a fair market value of $300,000. 

In 1918 the petitioner paid as rental 
under the sublease $114,159.68, repre-| 
| senting the market value of the sugar 
| which the lessor was entitled to receive! 


} 


‘under the lease from the crop of that) 
| year. Upon its books of account the pe- 
;titioner charged one-third of such} 
|amount to the 1918 crop account, one- 
| third to the 1919 crop account, and one- 
| third, $38,053.22 


easy 
, count. 


| Upon its income-tax return for 1920, 


to the 1920 crop ac-) 


!so allocated to the 1920 crop. In de-| 
j termining the deficiency the Commis- | 


| Section 
| 1924, under which the determination of 


fund based on such determination and 
| assessment, and an agreement is made! : ; 
|The Foregger Company, Inc. v. Commis- 


| malfeasane or misrepresentation of fact 
| materialey affecting the determination 


; tion and assessment modified by any 


termined by the respondent, was $2,814,- 
880.34. 


First Determination 
Of Tax Is Not Final 


Opinion by Phillips: It is the primary 
contention of the petitioner that the de- | 
termination of the tax liability for the | 
year 1920 made by the Commissioner } 
and evidenced by his letter of April 16, 
1925, was a bar to the determination of | 
any further tax liability for that year. | 
It is first urged that section 274 of the! 
Revenue Act of 1924 contemplates only | 
one determination by the Commissioner. | 
The Board has already determined this 
issue adversely to the claim of the peti-| 
tioner in J. W. Bowman, 8 B. T. A. 526, 
where it was held that the mailing of 
one deficiency notice under the Revenue 
Act of 1924 did not bar the determina- 
tion of a further deficiency and the mail- 
ing of notice thereof. 

It is futher urged that the petitioner | 
accepted the determination evidenced by 
the letter of March 13, 1925, and that | 
the result was a settlement which can 
only be set aside for fraud or mistake. | 
1006 of the Revenue Act of 


the deficiency was made, provides: 

“If after a determination and assess- 
ment in any case the taxpayer has 
paid in whole any tax or penalty, or 
accepted any abatement, credit, or re- 


in writing between the taxpayer and the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, that such determination and 
assessment shall be final and conclusive, 
then (except upon a showing of fraud or 


or assssment thus made) (1) the case} 
shall not be reopened or the determina- ! 





officer, employe, or agent of the United 
States, and (2) no suit, action, or pro- 
ceeding to annul, modify, or set aside 
such determination or assessment shall 


In the | it deducted the amount of such payment} be entertained by any court of the United 


States.” 
It is not claimed that any agreement 


mature. It is usually planted or ratooned | sioner refused to allow any part of such; was made in writing between the tax- 


in the summer, beginning in April or 
May, and is brought under cultivation 
by September. It is cultivated, ferti- 
lized and irrigated during the second 
year, and harvested and manufactured 
into raw or commercial sugar in the 
third year. During each calendar year 
work is being performed on three sepa- 
rate crops: the crop that is being har- 
vested; the crop under cultivation, 
which was planted the prior year; and 
the crop that is being planted, which 
will be harvested two years thereafter. 

The petitioner, with the approval of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
has for many years kept its accounts 


and made its Federal income-tax returns } 


on the so-called “crop basis,” as per- 
mitted by the Treasury Regulations. 
The crop basis of accounting is very 
generally in use on sugar plantations 
throughout the Islands. Under this 
system of accounts a crop is treated as 


a@ venture and an account kept for each ; 


crop. All expenses incident to the crop, 


from the preparation of the soil] to the! 


harvest and manufacture of the cane into 
Yaw sugar, is charged to the crop ac- 
count and all receipts from the crop are 
credited to the crop account. 
crop is harvested and disposed of, the 
account is closed and it is then deter- 
mined whether there has been a profit 
realized or a loss sustained from the 
crop. Under this system of accounting 
there are items of expense and income 
that can not be allocated to any partic- 
ular crop and are properly to be ac- 
counted for in the year in which they 
are incurred or received. 


Deductions Not Made 
For Charitable Payments 


During the years 1918, 1919 and 1920! 
ehurches and charitable organizations, 
at the instance and request of the peti- | 
tioner, conducted church services upon | 


titioner in various ways in its welfare | 
work among its employes. 
the petitioner paid to such organizations 
$1 .30, of which one-third, $343.43, 
was charged against the 1920 crop. Dur- 
ing the year 1919 it paid to such or- 
ganizations $1,795, of which $742.76 was 
charged to the 1920 crop and $309.48 to 

1921 crop. During the year 1920 it 
pa to such organizations $1,610, of 
which $546.59 was charged to the 1920 
crop. In computing the deficiency the 
Commissioner failed to allow any de- 
duction for such payments. 


tioner in 1898, one H. P. Faye was en- 

in the cultivation of sugar cane 
Se enter a sublease of such lands from 
one V. Knudsen. W. Meier and E. Kruse 


f 


When the | 


fs began the 


During 1918 | 


| payment as cost of the 1920 crop. | 
i . { 
|Payment for Extending Lease 

T id g 

| Not Allowed as Deduction 


| On or about October 1, 1918, the as- 
| signees of Knudson granted to the peti-| 
tioner an extension to April 30, 1920, of | 
the sublease which it then held. In 1920! 
| there was in force in the Territory otf 
Hawaii a law which gave the Commis-| 
sioners of Public Lands the right to ex-| 
tend the term of a lease on territorial | 
| lands for one year for the purpose of} 
| pemitting the tenant to remove crops} 
|then under cultivation. | 
advantage of this provision of law, the 
| petitioner entered inte negotiations witi| 
the widow of Knudson and her assignees | 


May, 1920, or to secure an assignment 


‘Commissioners of Crown 

Knudsen. On December 4, 
agreement was entered into between pe- 
|tiationer and representatives of 


Lands_ to 


$240,000 to said Knudsens for their re- 
versionary interest in the lease from the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands and in 





| 1920 the petitioner deducted $130,000 on 
|account of such payment. In computing 
| the deficiency for that year the respond- 
}ent allowed as a deduction $96,000 of 
such payment. 

A reasonable allowance for deprecia- 
tion of the assets of the petitioner for 
1920 was $112,554.38. This amount was 
claimed as a deduction by petitioner 
upon its income-tax return. The re- 
| spondent allowed only $40,000. 

| Several years prior to 1920 the peti- 
eclamation of low or 
swamp lands lying within the boundary 


of its lease. Ditches were made from 


petitioner’s plantation and aided the pe: the high lands to the low lands by which 


storm water and silt were carried down 
| from the hills to the low land to be re- 
claimed. The reclamation was effected 
| by the deposit of silt from the upper 
| lands upon the swamp lands, the eleva- 
| The total amount ex 
| for this work to January 1, 1920, was 
| $67,220.11. Such cost has been 


jtized on the basis of the life of the lease 


{and the cost remaining unamortized on| 


| January 1, 1920, was $9,515.39. 


| th 


| such amount to be included. 

| The petitioner marketed its 
} through an zgency known as American 
| Factors, Ltd. <A substantial portion of 


For the purpose of enabling it to take | 


to secure a sublease for the month of | 


amor-: 


payer and the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, the claim 
being in effect that a payment of the tax 
has the same effect as if the agreement 
provided for in the Act had been made. 
Congress has provided the method by 
which the determination and assessment 
may be made final and conclusive. To 
adopt the petitioner’s theory would be 
to disregard the safeguard which the} 
law has seen fit to throw about final and 
conclusive settlements. We are of the 
opinion that the Commissioner was au- 
thorized to make a second determination 
of deficiency and to notify petitioner 
thereof. 


Detailed Discussion 
Of Evidence Avoided 


The decision of several of the errors | 


| alleged to have been made in computing | 
of their interest under the lease from the} 


income or invested capital involves the 


| digesting and weighing of the testimony 
1918, an! offered and the consideration of many 


| primary facts in arriving at one or more 


said| ultimate facts, such as that of value.|that the payments were sufficiently re- 
Knudsens under which petitioner paid| It seems unnecessary to set out or dis-| lated to the crops so that me may not 


|} cuss such evidence in detail. Je have 
| confined our findings to those which seem 


|; necessary or appear essential to an 


commutation and settlement of the rental| understanding of the case, and we limit | taxable 
for the unexpired period of the sublease. | 
In computing its taxable income for} as seems possible, consisitent with our | 632.78 and invested capital increased by! 


our discussion of the evidence as much 


| purpose to indicate the basis of our deci- 
| sion. 
In computing the deficiency for 1920 
| the Commissioner refused to allow as a 
| deduction the amount of certain pay- 
ments or donations made by petitioner 
| to churches which conducted services 
; upon its plantation and certain charit- 
able organizations which did welfare 
work among its employes. The prin- 
ciples which goverr the deduction of con- 
tributions by corporations for such pur- 
poses have been discussed by us in Poin- 
| sett Mills, I B. T. A. 6; Elm City Cotton 
Mills, 5 B. T. A. 309, Franklin Mills, 7 
|B. T. A. 1290 and other cases. 
| Without discussing the evidence in de- 
tail we are satisfied that because of the 
extent of its plantation the petitioner 
| Was under the necessity of making some 
; provision for a place of worship for its 


tion of such lands thereby being secured.| employes and that the small payments 
vended by petitioner | made to welfare organizations were made 


for the purposes of enabling those as- 


| among petitioner’s employes. 





ings of fact. 


’ 


sociations to continue necessary work 
Donations ! 
were made to a few organizations from 
) which the petitioner received no direct 
| In computing the carned surplus of} benefit but these have been eliminated 
e corporation for the purpose of de-| from the amounts set forth in our find- 
|termining its invested capital, the Com-! 
Prior to the organization of the peti-| missioner refused to allow any part of| to the balance set out in our findings 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index_and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DMINISTRATION: Final Settlement: 
1924 Act.—The payment by the taxpayer of a deficiency deter- 


ficiency: 


Written Agreement: New De- 


mined by the taxing authorities under the 1924 Act does not constitute a 
final settlement which would bar a subsequent determination of a new de- 
ficiency before the statute of limitations expires——Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd., 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Index Page 1996, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


DMINISTRATION: 
1924 Acts.—Where Congress has 


Final Settlement: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 


Written Agreements: 1918 and 
prescribed that a determination may 


be made final and conclusive by an agreement in writing between the tax- 
payer and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, payment of the amount determined, without 
any such agreement having been made, cannot serve to take the place of 
the statute and make such determination conclusive.—Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd., 


Vv. 
Index Page 1996, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


EDUCTIONS: Corporations: 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Charitable Gifts: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 


Employes’ Welfare Or- 


ganizations.—Amounts paid by a taxpayer to churches which held serv- 
ices on its plantation and to organizations which did welfare work among 
its employes result in a direct benefit to the taxpayer and are, therefore, 
deductible in computing taxable income——Kekaha Sugar, Ltd., v. Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue. 
1996, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


EDUCTIONS: Individual: 


Nonresident Aliens: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


Art. 271, Reg. 69: 1926 


Act.—The amounts paid by a nonresident alien, permitted to enter the 
United States, under a temporary permit, to play in an orchestra, for travel- 
ing expenses from the place of his residence abroad to the place of his 
employment in the United States are not directly connected with income 
from sources within the United States, nor do they represent expenses in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or business, and such amounts, therefore, are 
not allowable deductions from gross income.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(G. C. M. 4956.) —Yearly Index Page 1996, Col. 6 (V olume III.) 


COME: Assignments: 


]* 


Partnership Agreement: 
Where a member of a partnership, under the partnership agreement, 


Evidences of Debt.— 


loaned certain portions of his net profits to the partnership for which he 
received evidences of the debts, and later transferred the evidences of debt 


to his wife by endorsement and for 
interest on the loans to the assignee, 


value, and the partnership paid the 
held: The interest was not income 


to the assignor in the taxable year involved—Samuel Burns v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. 
7 (Volume III.) 


(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1996, Col. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as @ precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated October 11, 1928. 


New Amsterdam Company v. Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14992. | 

Portion of debt charged off in tax- | 
able year as worthless disallowed as 
a deduction from gross income. 

Crescent Leather Company v. Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 13933. | 

Affiliation allowed. 

C. C. Harris Oil Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 
No. 8011. | 

Where petitioner’s books are kept 
on the accrual plan, income produced 
but held in abeyance by litigation is 
taxable for the years when produced, 
and not for the year when actually 
received. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

No. 18939. 

Respondent’s disallowance of an 
item claimed to be deductible as a 
bonus payment sustained. 

Trinchera Timber Company v. Commis-}| 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 
No. 14976. | 

1. Where, during prior years, the | 
petitioner had losses in excess of its 
profits, held, that its invested capital 
for the taxable year should be re- 
duced by certain advances made by 
it to some of its preferred stockhold- 
ers in lieu of dividends. 

| 
change for capital stock determined. 

Monarch Cooperage Co. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket WNo.| 
11590. } 

Where petitioner keeps its ac- 

counts on the accrual basis, an esti- 

mated reserve for freight charges 
incurred in 1920 is not deductible 


| 
! 


2. Respondent’s determination as 
to the amount by which invested cap- 
ital should be reduced on account of 
a dividend paid during the taxable 
year approved for lack of evidence. 

E. G. Tucker v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 7868. 

Value of certain real property ac- 

quired by petitioner in 1920 in ex- 


such payments must be deducted in the | 
year when paid or may be apportioned | 
to the crops, as the petitioner has done 
upon its books. These payments were 
made for the benefit of employes who 
| were working upon three crops, and in 
| such circumstances we are of the opinion | 


| say that the system of accounting em-| 
| ployed by the petitioner did not, in this 
| respect, clearly reflect its income. The 
income as determined by the} 
; Commissioner should be reduced by $1,-| 


$1,395.67. 
Value of Subleases 


Of Concern Is in Issue 


The petitioner contends that upon 
organization it acquired, among other 
| assets, a sublease which had a cash value | 
j of $1,300,000, which it is entitled to in-! 
clude in invested capital at that amount, 
less exhaustion thereof to the beginning 
of the taxable year. The evidence dis- 
| closes that petitioner acquired three sub- 
\leases. These were almost immediately 
replaced by a new sublease with different 
terms. Substantially all the evidence 
and argument are directed toward show- 
{ing the value of the corporation as an 
operating unit after it had obtained this 
new sublease. 


This has little, if any bearing upon the 


| 





value of the three subleases acquired at 
organization. 
any, which petitioner is entitled to in- 
clude in its invested capital for it was 
these subleases which were obtained in 
exchange for stock. The evidence does 
not indicate that petitioner obtained the 


sen for its capital stock and no basis 


benefit to the petitioner was so direct as | asset. ; 


sugar, to constitute those payments ordinary 


| and necessary expenses. 


We see nothing in the record which 
; would indicate that the subleases as- 


| The question then arises as to whether! signed to the petitioner by its incorpora- 


& 


It is this latter value, if} 


| tion must be 


from gross income, but only the 
i actually incurred is deducti- 

e. 

Central Trust Company, Administrator 
of Estate of Azel Ford, Deceased, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 12505. 

The amount found due by an au- 
ditor appointed by an equity court 
held not deductible as a loss in the 
year in which the report was made, 
in the absence of evidence showing 
that the report was approved by the 
appointing Court or acquiesced in by 
the defendant, and where there is 
evidence tending to show that the 
liability was being contested and 
was compromised in a later year. 

Gilespie Coal Company v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
12509. 

Reasonable ailowance for officers’ 
compensation determined. 

Mrs. Magdalen Doerfler, Beneficiary, 
and formerly Executrix of the Estate 
of Charles J. Maurer, Deceased, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 14551. 

Rate of depreciation and amount 
of deduction determined. 

Marquette-Bailey Co. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 12760. 

Total amount of depletion deter- 

mined. 
Pilot Knob Ore Co., formerly Big 
Munday Coal and Iron Co., v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 183877. 

Claim’ for good-will value disal- 
lowed for lack of evidence. 

Farrelly-Walsh, Inc., v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 10938. 

Commissioner’s determiantion of 
deficiency approved. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 

United States Daily. 


tors at the time of organization had any 
value. According to the oral testimony 
these leases provided for a rental of 
2-16ths of the crop. The new sublease 
which superseded them provided for a 
much smaller rental. Such a situation 
does not indicate that the subleases re- 
ceived from the incorporators had a sub- 
stantial value. 

The picture which we visualize from 
the record is that of iwo plantations and 
a mill theretofore operated with indif- 
ferent success, reorganizing and combin- 
ing their resources with the aid of their 
landlord in an attempt to arrive at a re- 
sult which would permit of successful 
operation. It is our opinion that neither 
the three subleases originally acquired 
or the new sublease which replaced them, 
had any cash or market value at the time 
of acquisition. The Commissioner prop- 
erly refused to allow any amount to be 
included in invested capital for such sub- 
leases, 

_At March 1, 1913, however, the situa- 
tion was different. In 1907 extensive 
additions were made to the irrigating 
system which permitted not only of the 
cultivation of higher lands but’ produced 
a better and greater supply of water for 
the lower lands, which were the only 
lands under cultivation prior to 1907. 
By 1913 the operations of the company 


had been conducted profitably over a! 


number of years. 


In Oahu Sugar Company, Limited, 13 
B. T. A. — (promulgated September 19, 
1928) we have had occasion to discuss 
some of the factors to which considera- 


March 1, 


1913, value of leaseholds of 
sugar | 


ands in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Much of what was said there is equally | 
new sublease from the widow of Knud-| applicable here. 


The remaining life of: 
the lease was short. This is particularly 


We are satisfied that as| exists for computing invested capital on| important when we consider that the | 
the | the basis of the value of this substituted | sugar industry was considered as facing 


a period during which profits probably 
would decease. 


To be continued in the iseue of 
October 13. 


given in determining the | 
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Payments Made to Assignee of Loan 
As Interest Are Exempted From Tax 


Expenditures Are Held Not to Be Income of Assignor in 
Taxable Year Involved. 


SAMUEL BurNs v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET No. 8673. 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. 


The petitioner herein was a member 
of a partnership and by the terms of the 
partnership agreement loaned certain 
portions of his profit to the partnership, 
for which he was given evidence of the 
debt. He thereafter assigned these evi- 
dences of debt to his wife, and the part- 
nership paid interest on them diret¢tly 
to the assignee. On these facts the Board 
of Tax Appeals ruled that the interest 
was not income to the petitioner, thus 
reversing the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


Edgar M. Morsman, jr., for the tax- 
payer; Benton Baker for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 


Petitioner is an individual and is a 
resident of Omaha, Nebr. In the taxable 
years he was a member of the partner- 
ship of Burns, Brinker & Co., a firm en- 
gaged in the investment and brokerage 
business in Omaha. 


Partnership Agreement. 


The partnership agreement of Burns, 
Brinker & Co. contained the following 
provision: 

Article 8 The partners hereby agree 
that of their earnings they will loan to 
the copartnership the following per cent 
of their undivided earnings or profits: 

(a) When the earnings of the business 
are between $15,000 and $30,000, as fol- 
lows: S. L. Burns, 20 per cent; L. Brin- 
ker, 10 per cent; A. C. Potter, 5 per cent. 

(b) When the net earnings of the busi- 
ness are $30,000 and over the following 
per cent of the partners’ undivided earn- 
ings and profits must be loaned to the 
copartnership, as follcws: S. Burns, 30 
per cent; L. Brinker, 15 per cent; A. C. 
Potter, 12 per cent. 

This rule shall be in effect until there 
shall be loaned to the company by S&S. 


Allowance Denied 
For Costs of Travel 


Trips to Europe of Orchestra 
Employe Not Chargeable 


To Income. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4956. 


A nonresident alien may not deduct 
from his gross income within the United 
States amounts expended in traveling 
from his home abroad to his place of 
employment in this country when such 
entry into this country was under a tem- 
porary permit, according to a ruling of 
the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


The memorandum opinion follows in 
full text: 


An opinion is requested in regard to 
the tax liability of A, which involves the 
| question of the deductibility of traveling 
}expenses in computing net income under 
the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1926. 

The taxpayer is a nonresident alien, 
his home being in , Austria. He 
came to the United States direct from 
Austria to play in Orchestra at 

,» Where he was engaged for the 
season. He was permitted to enter the 
United States for a limited time to play 
in the orchestra, and at the expiration of 
his permit he was obliged to return to 
Austria. It appears that he has played in 
the Orchestra for a number of years 
and usually returns to ——, Austria, the 
| middle of each year. 

Prefers Temporary Permit. 


In reply to a request for information as 
to why it is not possible for him to main- 
tain a residence in this country, he states 
that could make an application for a visa 
under the quota from Austria but he 
would have to wait in Austria several 
years, the quota being closed for that 
country at present. This would have the 
effect of depriving him of his employ- 
ment with the Orchestra, and there- 
fore, he would rather enter this country 
junder a temporary permit and return at 
the expiration thereof. He contended that 
inasmuch as he incurs traveling expenses 
such as steamship fares, railroad fares, 
and baggage costs, these items are al- 
lowable deductions from gross income, 
being expenses incurred in the pursuit 
of his trade or business. 

Deductibility Question. 

With respect to the question of the de- 
ductibility of traveling expenses, section 
214(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 pro- 
vides that in computing net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions— 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on any trade or 
business, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensation 
for personal services actually rendered; 
traveling expenses (including the entire 
amount expended for meals and lodging) 
while away from home in the pursuit of a 
trade or business. * * * © 

Section 214(b) of the Act provides as 
follows: 

In the case of a nonresident alien in- 
dividual, the deductions allowed in Sub- 
division (a) * * * shall be allowed only 
\if and to the extent that they are con- 
|nected with income from sources within 
the United States. 

As to whether a taxpayer may claim 





| 


computing net income depends upon 
whether they are incurred directly in 
connection with his trade or business. 
If not, they are personal expenses and 
not deductible, for it is provided in Sec- 
tion 215(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
that in computing net income no deduc- 
tion shall in any case be allowed in re- 
spect of personal, living, or family ex- 
penses. These are presumably taken 
|eare of through an allowance of a per- 
{sonal exemption. (See Section 216(e) 
jin the case of a nonresident alien.) 
Phrase Is Interpreted. 

The law provides for a deduction for 
{traveling expenses (including the entire 
amount expended for meals and lodging) 
while away from home in the pursuit 
of a grade or business. The phrase “while 
|}away from home in the pursuit of a trade 
or business” must, in order to give proper 
effect to its meaning, be construed to 
have reference to those expenses incurred 
by a taxpayer whose business requires 
traveling from one city to another in the 
active conduct of his business. It is not 


\ 





a deduction for traveling expenses in! 


Burns, $50,000; L. Brinker, $30,000; A. C. 
Potter, $20,000. 

It is further agreed that these notes 
will be due and payable only on dissolu- 
tion of the copartnership and after all 
indebtedness of the partnership has been 
paid, or upon unanimous eonsent of the 
partners. 

Said partners’ notes to draw 8 per cent 
interest, payable semiannually. 

In case of agreed withdrawal of a part- 
ner, the note will be due and payable after 
six month, provided, however,, the co- 
partnership is solvent. 

In conformity with the provision set 
forth above the petitioner loaned the 
partnership the amounts of $9,000 on 
December 31, 1919, $3,000 on January 
13, 1920, $3,500 on January 31, 1921, and 
$8,000 in April, 1921. Such loans were 
evidenced by receipts given to Burns. 

The receipts received by Burns as evi- 
dence of money advanced to the partner- 
ship in conformity with Article 8 of the 
partnership agreement were immediately 
endorsed by him in the form set forth 
above and placed in an envelope marked 
with the name of the wife, and deposited 
and kept in a safety deposit box to which 
both Burns and his wife had access. 

During the years 1920 and 1921, in- 
terest payments were made by the part- 
nership on account of the money ad- 
vanced by Burns in the amounts of $1,- 
138.69 and $1,694.78, and all such pay- 
ments were made directly to Mrs. Burns 
either through credits on her account 
with the partnership or by the checks of 
the partnership. 


Deficiencies Alleged. 


In his income tax returns for the tax- 
able years Burns did not include in his . 
gross income the amounts of interest 
paid by the partnership on account of the 
receipts or notes evidencing his advances. 
Upon audit of such returns the Com- 
missioner added the amounts of $1,138.69 
and $1,694.78 to the gross income re- 
ported by Burns for the respective years 
and determined the deficiencies here in 
controversy. 

Marguerite P. Burns the wife of the 
petitioner, was possessed of substantial 
individual property, much of which was 
borrowed by the petitioner and used by 
him in his business operations. In the 
taxable years petitioner’s debt to his 
wife was approximately $60,000. 

Opinion by Lansdon: In this contro- 
versy the respondent contends that in- 
terest on the notes in question was in- 
come to the petitioner and that the pay- 
ment of such interest to the wife, Mar- 
guerite P. Burns, was no more than 
periodically recurring gifts of income 
by the recipient thereof. He based this 
conclusion on two alternative conten- 
tions: (1) That by the terms of the 
partnership agreement no partner could 
dispose of any part of his interest in the 
partnership without the consent of the 
remaining partners and upon the fact 
that the receipt evidencing the amounts 
left in the business of the partnership 
expressly states that it is a non-negoti- 
able receipt, and (2) that the principal 
amounts left in the business by the peti- 
tioner were in fact additional contribu- 
tions of capital. 

In support of his position the respond- 
jent cites not only that part of the part- 
| nership agreement which provides that 
certain percentages of the distributive 
net earnings shall be loaned to the firm 
by the distributees but also Article 13 
of the agreement, which is as follows: 

“During the existence of the copartner- 
ship, no partner shall in any wise or to 
any extent assign, transfer or encumber 
‘any of his interest whatever in the co- 
partnership or in the copartnershp prop- 
erty, without the consent in writing of 
the other partners, and no person or 
concern whatever can acquire any rights 
in or any lien upon any interest with- 
out such consent.” 

It is obvious that if the principal 
amounts in question were loans to the 
partnership, Article 13 of the agreement 
;has no bearing on the issue here, since 
the evidence of loans made to the part- 
nership are not interests therein, but 
are obligations or liabilities thereof and 
ithe property of the partners to which 
they are given. We think it is also equally 
clear that the statement thereon that the 
evidence of the loan is a non-negotiable 
receipt has no bearing on the merits of 
this controversy. The petitioner trans- 
ferred such evidences of the loan to his 
wife. Since the interest on such trans- 
ferred obligations was paid by the part- 
nership directly to the wife, it must be 
| presumed that the other partners not 
‘only knew of the transfer of the paper 
alleged to be non-negotiable, but con- 
sented thereto. This being true, the Com- 
missioner as a third party and a stranger 
|to the transaction may not take advan- 
|tage of a provision that has been waived 
by all the parties in interest. 

The receipts for money left in the 
business by the petitioner were his prop- 
erty and, the other parties in interest 
/consenting, he transferred them to his 
wife in part payment of the debt which 
|he owed to her. The endorsement was 
regular and for value, and the evidence 
|establishes delivery to the wife of the re- 
ceipts or notes and payment by the part- 
jnership of the interest to her as it ac- 
crued. In our opinion the amounts in 
question were not additional capital con- 
/tributions but were loans by the pe- 
titioner to the partnership. The peti- 
tioner transferred such loans to his wife, 
and the interest thereon was not income 
to him in the taxable years. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Decision will be entered for the pe- 
titioner. 

September 26, 1928. 


limited to, but a fair illustration is, the 
case of a traveling salesman whc, in 
order to earn the income upon which the 
tax is imposed, is required to be absent 
from his headquarters. In Mort L. Bix- 
ler v. Commissioner (5 B. T. A. 1181) it 
is stated: 

In the opinion of the Board, traveling 
and living expenses are deductible under 
the provisions of this section only while 
the taxpayer is away from his place of 
business, employment, or the post or 
station at which he is employed, in the 
prosecution, conduct, and carrying on of 
a trade or business. 

In the instant case the taxpayer’s place 
of business or post of duty is in —~—, 
;and his employment is such that he is 
mot required to be away from his place 
of business. In order to get the benefit 
jof the deduction for meals and lodging 
the taxpayer must have incurred the 
expenses while traveling, for clearly if 


' [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Commerce 


Production of Shoes 
In August Gained by 
Nearly One-Fourth 


Output for Eight Months 
Exceeds That of Similar 
Period of Last 
Year. 


Shoe manufacturers of the United 
States report an August output of 34,- 
46,511 pairs of boots and shoes other 
than rubber, an increase of almost 23 per 
cent over the July output of 28,153,864 
pairs, according to the Shoe and Leather 
Manufactures Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The statement made 
public October 11, follows in full text: 

Of the August output 12,852,535 pairs 
were for women, 9,118,148 pairs for men, 
3,532,887 pairs for misses and children, 
and 2,307,292 pairs for boys and youths. 

Production Is Classified. 
The output included 2,083,000 pairs for 
infants; 127,297 patrs of athletic and 
sporting shoes; 438,965 pairs of satin, 
canvas and other fabric shoes; 3,256,493 
pairs of slippers for housewear, and 
829,588 pairs of all other leather or part 
leather footwear. 
During the first eight months of 1928, 
the production of footwear amounted to 
231,178,580 pairs, or slightly more than 
8,000,000 pairs higher than the 227,908,- 
554 pairs Sremeeel durian the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. Of this total, about 
26 per cent was for men and 36 per cent 
for women. As compared with the 1927 
period, men’s shoes show a slight decline 
and women’s shoes an increased produc- 
@ fon of approximately 8 per cent. 

. New Record in Women’s Shoes. 

More women’s shoes were manufac- 
tured during the 1928 eight-month period 
than in any other similar period since 
the inauguration of the monthly census 
of boots and shoes. During the first 
eight months of 1922, 69,778,531 pairs 
of women’s shoes were manufactured; 
in 1923, 76,378,302 pairs; in 1924, 67,- 
057.809 pairs; in 1925, 68,706,780 pairs; 
in 1926, 72,346,543 pairs; in 1927, 77,- 
050,177 pairs; and in the 1928 period, 
83,417,285 pairs. 

The production of 61,074,418 pairs of} 
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Boots and Shoes 


Advancing Market Prices for F laxseed 
Reflect Reduction in Available Supply 


Production and Stocks in Northern Hemisphere Consider- 
ably Smaller Than Last Season. 


The flaxseed supply available for use 
in the Northern Hemisphere between 
September 1 and the new Argentine har- 
vest season appears to be no larger and 
possibly smaller than last year, unless 
Russia puts a much larger supply on 
the market, according to a statement on 
the flaxseed market situation in Sep- 
tember, made public October 11 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. | 


Stocks of flaxseed in store at principal 
United States markets the first week of 
September, it was stated, were 317,000 
bushels compared with 584,000 bushels 
at the corresponding time in 1927 and 
1926. 


The statement follows in full text: 


Production and Stocks 
| In United States Small 


The new fiaxseed year opened in the 
Northern Hemisphere with a decrease in 
| production reported to date, decreased 
commercial stocks in the United States 
and Canada, and an apparently smaller 
balance of old crop remaining in India. 
The decrease in supply in these coun- 
tries as compared with last year more 
than offsets ‘the indicated increase in 
stocks of old crop still available for ex- 
| port in Argentina. 
| This small supply has 
| strengthen prices and although at the 
beginning of September they were below 


More Hog Cholers : 








' 
' 
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Noted Than in 1927, 


\Farmers Are Advised to In- 
| ° . 

| munize Their Herds 

| Against Disease. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


reacted to} 


shoes for men was slightly less than the | the extent of the disease is approximately | 
62,.779.859 pairs manufactured during the the same as last fall are Indiana, Ken- 





the corresponding prices last year, 
especially in the United States, by the 
fourth week of the month the price at 
Minneapolis as well as Buenos Aires and/| 
Winnipeg was within a few cents of last} 
year’s level. 

The production of flaxseed 
United States in 1928 is now estimated 
at 22,472,000 bushels, according to the} 
October report just released by the 
United States Crop Reporting Board.! 
This is considerably below last year’s) 
crop of 26,570,000 bushels. 

The prices of flaxseed at Minneapolis, 


in the} 


Winnipeg and Buenos Aires rallied with! f} 


the beginning of the new United States | 
season on September 1 and rose steadily 
during the last three weeks of Septem-| 
'ber, but are still below the September | 
averages of recent years. 
in prices at Winnipeg and Buenos Aires 
was not as great as that at Minneapolis, 
however, and the margin of the Minne- 
apolis price over that of Winnipeg and} 
Buenos Aires advanced considerably. 
The average of $2.0. per bushel for} 
flaxseed at Minneapolis for the month| 
of August was the lowest monthly 
average in that market since December 
1921. 





vested in Argentina in 1927-28 and a 
in importing countries. | 
Available Supply | 
Smallest Since 1925 | 


Flaxseed stocks in commercial cen- 
ters of Canada and the United States 
at the beginning of the new season the 
first of September were below stocks 
of the two preceding years. Stocks in 
|store at principal United States markets 
the first week of September were 317,- 
|000 bushels compared with 584,000 bush- 
els at the corresponding time in 1927 
and 1926. Since then stocks 
creased slowly and at the close of the 
month amounted to 706,000 bushels com- 
pared with 1,583,000 bushels at the same 
time last year. 


Flaxseed 


ments from four exporting countries dur- | 
ing the season ended August 31, toms, | erman Ex 


have been considerably higher than dur- 
ing the previous season. This was en- 
tirely due to the large increase in Ar- 
gentine shipments since exports from 
India, Canada and Russia fell below the} jn 1924, the volume of Germany’s most 
previous season. pe export item—finished goods— 
In the case of imports, the Unitedihes steadily grown larger, according to 
States and the United Kingdom tocx|the American Commercial Attache at 
much smaller quantities than during the | Berlin, in a report to the Department of 
previous season but this was more than| Commerce. The report made public Oc- 
compensated by the large increase in| tober 11, follows in full text: 


Monthly exports of finished goods 


Since stabilization of German currency 


C‘inpex 


SJDAs 3S 


ivdi) PAGED 


Agriculture 


rts of Finished Products 
Have Grown Steadily in Last Four Years 


mercial equality, were reflected in an 
expansion of foreign trade. In that year | 
total exports of finished goods increased 
by 27 per cent by value over 1924 and 
the monthly average rose to 552,000,000 
marks. 


In 1926, in spite of a serious business 
depression in Germany, the monthly 


The decline in prices during the| 
last few months of the old season was| ff 
attributed chiefly to the large crop har-| hij 


weakened demand for flaxseed products | 


takings by the important continental im- | 


porters. Exports from Argentina in her 
current season beginning January 1 are 
slightly above those of last season while 


}exports from India in the current sea- 


son beginning April i are lower than 
last year. 


The advance} 


average for this group increased by 
about 5 per cent to 580,000,000 marks. 
During the rexi year, 1927, the gain was 
relatively larger, to a monthly average 
of 629,000,000 marks. 


| averaged only 433,000,000 marks in 1924; 

they showed, however, a steady increase 
|throughout the year. In 1925 generally 
|improved business conditions as well as 
| the effects of the conclusion of a number 


of :reaties, restoring Cermany’s com-’ latter half of the year as the totals for 


the first six months of 1926 and 1927 
are practically the same. 

For the first half of 1928 the monthly 
average for exports of finished goods 
has increased by nearly 10 per cent to 
689,000,000 marks. This average is ex- 
pected to be considerably increased for 
the year as exports are normally more 
active in the latter six months (1926 was 
the only exception in this respect among 
the years here considered). 

With the exception of the slump which 
lasted from December, 1926, through 
April, 1927, German exports of finished 
goods for any given month have con- 
sistently increased from 1924 to 1928. In 


This advance re-|the five years the monthly average, Jan- 
sulted from the heavier exports in the} uary-June, has increased nearly 80 per 


cent. (Mark fr a $0.238). 


The City of Influential America 
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have in-| 


Stocks in store in western Canada on| fi 


first eight months of 1927, but exceeded 
that of 1922, 55,977,751 pairs; 1924, 
64,547,587 pairs; 1925, 56,090,756 pairs 
and 1926, 54,446,370 pairs. 
tion during the eight months’ period of 
1923, 68,641,328 pairs, is still a record. 


Sugar Beets in Germany 
Decline From 1927 Crop 


Condition of sugar beets in Germany 
on October 1 was 87.1 per cent of the 
10 year average, it was stated October 
10 by the Department of Agriculture in 
a cabled report from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome to the 
Bureau of Agricuitural Economics. The 
report follows in full text. 

Condition of sugar beets in Germany 
continues to be below that of last year | 


The produc- | 


|tucky, Kansas, Arkansas, and Missis- 


| sippi. The following States report the ex- | 


; istence of less hog cholera than a year 
ago: Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
| Texas. 

| In general the situation Is not alarm- 


ing, and losses for the calendar year} 


| 1928 probably will not exceed those of 
jlast year, 
‘trolled by the preventive-serum treat- 


| ment, without which cholera would cause | 
| vastly greater losses than the swine in- | 
'tembker 1 to September 22 have been! i 
Thus far no shortage of serum has de- | .omewhat above those of the same period |i 
shipped | Ji 


| dustry now sustains. 
| veloped, though some producers who pre- 
|fer clear, concentrated serum have been 
| obliged to substitute ordinary whole- 
i blood serum. The former is a more re- 
| fined product, but both are effective in 
preventing hog cholera. 

Although hog cholera existed to some 


The disease is readily con-! 


| August 31 as reported by the Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners were 530,- 
000 bushels compared with 
bushels in 1927 and 2,026,000 in 1926, 
On September 28 stocks had dropped to | 
| 424,000 bushels compared with 1,317,000 | 
bushels last year. An official estimate | 
of exportable surplus in Argentina is | 
to be made on October 11 and will be 
published by the Foreign Service shortly 


Exports from Argentina from Sep- 


|last year, while India has J 
slightly smaller amounts. Total ship- 


1,496,000 | f 


after that date. | i 


German Soap Industry | : 


HE outstanding business leaders of all America 
—the men of money, brains and influence— 
are your neighbors in The City of Influential 


America. They have been gathered together into 
one great group by The United States Daily. The 
directing headquarters of Industrial America are 
located in this one master city. Here are the men 
who control the destinies of great manufacturing 
enterprises—who direct the flow of fabricated 
products to the nation and to the world. 


The driving-power concentrated in The City of In- 


Is a Dominant City of Industry 


and below the average for the 10 years; degree in about 90 per cent of the coun- | N P L 1 Fe 
1918 to 1927. The reais on October | ties in Iowa, the disease is prevalent in! Ow at re-war Leve 
1 was 87.1 per cent of the 10 year|only about one-third that number and! 
average as compared with 103.2 per cenit | has also been of a mild form. In Mis- | e | 
at the same date lzst year. On Septem-! sSouri and Nebraska outbreaks have been Raw Materials, Imported | i 
ber 1, the condition was 93.8 per cent of} reported from all parts of the State, but | ; 
the 10 year average as of that date as; the losses have not been sufficient to | Duty Free, Are Declared | it 
To Aid Industry. 


fluential America sets the pace of progress for the 
nation—without the genius and strength of The 
City of Influential America the nation would falter 
in its forward stride—would lose its dominant 
position among the leaders of the world. 


compared with 103.1 in 1927. cause alarm nor have they been so heavy | 
The condition of the late potatoes in} as during the severe epidemic in the fall 
Germany on October 1 was 103 per cent} of 1926. 

of the 10 year average condition as of A report from Ohio mentions the re- i 
that date which is the same as on|grettable tendency to postpone the ap- | its pre-war output level, according to ad-' [ij 
October 1, 1927. plication of the preventive-serum treat- | vices from the Trade Commissioner at i 
ment even when outbreaks have occurred | erie, William T. sengeee Produc- | (i 

® in the localities and attacks of the dis- | tion last year reached 550,0 metric 

Porto Rican Trade | ease are threatened. Some herds there- |tons, gaining 20,000 and 75,000 tons 

Shows Slight Deeline | fore have sustained losses which could | over 1926 and 1925, The report follows | 

| readily have been prevented. in full text: | 


Germany’s soap industry is now up to} 


The United States Daily is the home town paper 


Seme Medicines Harmful. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


4 The industry, which now represents | 
A report from Illinois mentions the:an investment 


of The City of Influential America. It is aiding the 
expansion of American influence and fostering 


in 1926-27. Rice was the largest single of about 300,000,000 


d 5 oe excessive feeding of patent preparations | marks, has more plants than any other 
a ro} © ; ; Pe : 2 ; ° ° 2% 

ee re eS aconk with | as a possible contributing cause for | German chemical industry, is third in the 

. Ti nesidisehis quantities of ae | some outbreaks of hog cholera. Some! amount of artificial power used and) 


‘ere not deductible. 


“ = ee : ae & preparitions contain certain appetizing | fourth in the number of workers em-' 
ork, dairy products, oranges, fresh ap-| ingredients which are caustic aca: rer 
ter and by irritating the digestive tract 
they prepare a fertile field for patho- 
genic infection. A report from Missouri 
mentions delayed immunization as an 
explanation for many of the outbreaks. 
In many instances the treatment has 
delayed until a large number of the herd 
have been sickened; consequently the 
loss is much greater than if the treat- 
ment had been applied in advance of the 
attack. 


ples, and potatoes. Sugar and pineap- 
ples are Hawaii’s most important crops, 
most of the surplus being marketed in 
continental United States. ‘The total 
value of all farm products received from | 
Hawaii in 1927-28 amounted to $110,333,- 
QUO, an increase of almost 12 per cent 
over the preceding year. Sugar made up| 
63 per cent of the total and canned pine- | 
apples 34 per cent. 

‘otal shipments of agricultural prod- | 
ucts to Forto Rico during 1927-28 
amounted to $27,976,000, or $4,627,000 | 
less than a year ago. Of the total ship- | 
ments 26 per cent was rice, 10 per cent 
pork, 9 per cent flour, 8 per cent lard, 
and 5 per cent beans. Agricultural com- 
modities received from Porto Rico are 
about three times as great as our ship- 
ments to that island, amounting to $82,- 
326,000 in 1927-28, or less by 91,735,000 
than in 1926-27. The low prices paid 
for leaf tobacco account for most of this 
decline. Sugar is by far the most im-! 
portant commodity received from Porto 
Rico, amounting to 66 per cent of the 
total receipts during the year just closed, 
while leaf tobacco amounted to 19 per 
cent, and fresh oranges, pineapple and 
grapefruit 7 per cent. 





Expenditures for Travel 
Not Chargeable to Income 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
he is not traveling such expenditures 
(1. T. 1355, C. B. I-1, 
194; I. T, 1404, C. B. I-2, 145; I. T. 1264, 
C. B. I-1, 122.) E 
Deduction Is Denied. 

Consequently amounts expended by the 
taxpayer for meals and lodging while 
stationed at —— can not be allowed as 
a deduction, for the reason that during 
the period of his engagement he does not 
have a travel status. 

Although the expenditures for railroad 
fares, steamship fares, and baggage costs 
from Austria to, the United States and 
return are necessary on account of the 
fact that the taxpayer lives in Austria 
and is employed in the United States, 
these expenses are not directly connected 
‘with income from sources within the 
United States and do not represent ex- 
penses incurred in the active conduct of 
a trade or business. It must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that a deduction for 
such expenses not only is not allowable 
under Section 214(a)1, supra, but is pro- 
hibited by Section 214(b), supra, which 
allows the deduction for expenses of a 


s Sppresicent individual only to the extent 
: 7 


t they are connected with income from 
sources within the United States, 


€ 
a sisal 


In Maryland a large proportion of the | 


primary outbreaks occurred among hogs 
fed garbage and tabie scraps. Other 
causes which the ‘nspector traced were 
the introduction of new stock and the 
spread of the disease by infected car- 
casses that were not burned or buried. 

The rather mild nature of the infection 
reported in some States has been char- 
acterized by the remark “The virus is 
not hot.” Although the infection varies 
somewhat in virulence from year to year 
and in different localities, swine owners 
are urged to consider hog cholera in any 
form as an exceedingly dangerous disease 
of swine and to take prompt action for 
its control regardless of the degree of 
virulence. It is advisable to consider hog 
canes = one of the greatest dangers 

f reaten the swine industr - 
cially in the fall, an 

Losses that have occurred lately have 
been due primarily to three chief 
causes. The most important is the fail- 
ure of owners to treat their hogs before 
the infection reached most of the animals 
in the herds. Delay is almost invariably 
expensive and prompt treatment can not 
be urged too emphatically. Another ser- 
ious cause is the administration of the 
simultaneous (double) treatment to herds 
having lowered vitality as the result of 
hog flue, ecrotic enteritis, pneumonia, 
or heavy infection of intestinal parasites. 
f Unsatisfactory results may be expected 
In some instances when virus is admin- 
istered to unhealthy hogs. A third im- 
portant cause is underdosage of serum, 
especially when animals show very high 
temperatures or other signs of ill health 
when treated. It pays to be liberal in 
the use of serum. Temperatures should 
be taken when the herd is immunized so 
thas the dosag> may be properly gradu- 
ated, 

The treatment for preventing hog 
cholera calls for professional skill and 
should be administered whenever possible 
by a trained veterinarian. 


Additional news of Com- 
merece will be found on 
Page 6. 


| 


ployed. 


The value of Germany’s 1913 soap ex-| J) 


| ports (12,270 tons) is given at 9,910,000 | 


; marks, 1926, 14,780,000 marks, and 1927, | |. 


| 17,560,000 marks. Pre-war imports (1,- 
| 915 tons) are valued at 1,600,000 marks; 


| 1926, 2,380,00 marks, and 1927, 2,900,000 | fi 


; marks. The value of gold in terms of | 
goods has of course declined compared 
| with pre-war. The inflation factor 
| be roughly accepted as 40 per cent. | 
The competitive capacity of the Ger-' 
Feng soap industry is strengthened by} 


may | 


he fact that its raw materials, imported | j 


| exclusively from abroad, are duty-free. | [iB 
These include of course the oils and fats, | fi 


particularly palm-oil, tallow, 


blubber, | i j 


olive oil, ete., estimated as_ constituting | ft 


from 50 to 60 per cent of the necessary 


raw material consumed by this indus- | nh 


try. The other 40 to 50 per cent, made | 


up of palm kernels and ground nuts, are | i 


pressed and processed by domestic mills. 


The quantitative share in finished soap | i 
' 


of oils and fats is from 38 to 80 per 
cent, and in yalue, 60 to 70 per cent. 
Against an average price for soap of 85 


marks per 100 kilograms, the customs! i 


duty for ordinary solid soap is 7% 
marks, 


Germany now consumes about 10 kilo- 
grams soap per capita annually. Con-/} 


sumption is estimated as divided among! }} 





the following types of soap: Laundry 
soap, including soap-flakes, 40 per cent; 
soap powder, 25 per cent; soft soap 15, 
Sas sony 10, and industrial soap, 10 per 
cent. 


Protests Sustained 

By Customs Court 

Duties Reassessed on Pitch and 
Cashmere Clothing. 


New York, October 11.—The United 
States Customs Court, sustaining pro- 


American progress—it is doing for America what 
The London Times has done for the British 
Empire. 


Advertising in The United States Daily, appearing 
against a background of authentic news, makes a 
deeper impression on a highly selected audience— 
it is sound, economical and effective selling be- 
cause it takes your message easily and directly to 
the people you want to reach and no others. 


HE UNITED STATES DAILY 


tests of John Wanamaker and F, A. Mac- | hi 


Cluer, has just held that certain articles 
of wearing apparel, including hosiery, in 
chief value of hair of the cashmere goat, 
should not have been assessed with an 
Emergency Tariff duty. The apparel 
should have been assessed at 35 per cent 
under paragraph 291, Act of 1913, and 
the hosiery at 40 per cent, under para- 
Sraph 288, Act of 1913, it was held, (Pro- 
tests Nos. 958687-9247-22, etc.) 
Sustainting protests of the P. H. Petry 
Company, the Court finds that duty 
should have been taxed at 10 per cent, 
under paragraph 1457, rather than at 20 
per cent, under paragraph 1459, Act of 
1922, (Protests Nos. 126628-G, etc.) 
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Railroads 


Publication of Rates 
On Canadian Traffie 


Discussed at Hearin 


Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission Consults Carriers 
On Compliance With 
Court Mandate. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
frain, he said, from awarding reparation 
on no other ground than lack of Jurisdic- 
tion, the reason given for refusal to 
order establishment of. the rate in the 
first instance. There is nothing in the 
Court’s decision, Mr. Lossow argued, 
which restrains the carriers from con- 
tinuing their practice of publishing joint 
rates. 

Status of Legislation. 
No additional legislation is necessary, 
according to Mr. Lossow, to protect the 
interest of carriers and shippers on trat- 


fic moving between points in the United | 


States and the Dominion. He held that 
the establishment of an international 
commission would be superfluous, as both 
the United States and Canada have com- 
missions competent to handle any situa- 
tion that may arise. 

Others who presented arguments to 
the Commission were J. R. Bell, counsel 
for the Southern Pacific Company; 
Parker McCollester, the Publishers Asso- 
ciation of New York; Willis Crane, Brown 
Company; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Interna- 
tional Paper Company; L. M. Walter, 
Tribune Company; W. W. Collin, Jr.. 
Abitibi Paper Company; George T. Bell, 
California Pine Manufacturers; R. E. 
Quirk, American Cyanamid Company; of 
E. Blanchard, Armour & Company; and 
Fred }’. Oliver, National Association of 
Owners of Railroad & Public Utility Se- 
curities. 

The Supreme Court decision in the 
News Syndicate case held among other 
things: 

“That the interstate commerce act ap- 
plies to the lines that carried. and to the 
transportation of, the paper from the 
international boundary to the destination 
in the United States. Section 1 (1) and 
(2). 

“That it was 
States carriers 


the duty of the United 
to establish just and 
reasonable rates for that service. Sec- 
tion 1 (5) and 6 (1) and (7%). 

“That the United States carriers failed 


to make or publish any rates applicabel , 


to that part of the transportation and 
that they were liable for damages sus- 
tained in consquence of such failure. 
Section 8. 

“That by their failure to establish 
covering the transportation from the in- 
ternational boundary the shipper was 
compelled to pay charges based on the 
joint through rates complained of and 
that the Commission had jurisdiction to 
determine whether the shipper was en- 
titled to an “award of damages under the 
provisions of this act for a violation 
thereof.” Section 16 (1). 

“That. in the ascertainment of dam- 
ages, the Commission had jurisdiction to 
determine the reasonableness of the 
charges exacted.” 

The hearing was called by the Com- 
mission that it might be fully advised 
with respect to the questions which have 
arisen as to the effect of the court’s 
decision upon existing practices in the 
publication of rates between points In 
the United States and Canada, including 
the legal problems involved as well as 
considerations affecting practical tariff 
application, and particularly | with re- 
spect to the following questions: 

1. Can the Commission properly sanc- 
tion joint international rates between 
points in the United States and points 
jn Canada and should such joint rates 
be retained in the tariffs? 

2, What change, if any, should 
made in the publication of rates on traffic 
moving between points in the United 
States and points in Canada? 

3. Should rates be published on_all 
articles moving between points in Can- 
ada and points in the United States for 
that portion of the haul to and from 
the international boundary, from and to 
points in the United States? 

4. If so, how and in what form should 
the rates of the United States carriers 
to and from the international boundary 
ke published? 

5. Should there be a similar publica- 
tion for that part of the haul in Canada 
to and from the international boundary 
from and to points within Canada? 


6. What further 


be 


legislation or ex- 
ecutive action, if any. should be had to 
protect the interest both carrier and 
shipper on traffic moving between points 
in the United States and points in 
Canada? 

7. What effect. if does the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the News Syndicate 
Case, 275 U. S., 179, have upon exist- 
ing practices in the publication of rates 
upon traffic between points in the United 
States and points in Canada, and what 
remedy suggested to meet the de- 
fects, if any, pointed out by the Supreme 


Cowt’s decision? 


of 


any, 


is 


Proposed Increased Rates 
On Apples Are Suspended 


By an. order just entered in 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8180, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from October 10, 1928, 
until May 10, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No, 11 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff 
In C. C. No. A-1871. 

The suspended schedules propose in- 
creases in rates on apples, carloads, from 
Missouri and Kansas points to South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa destinations. 


Hearing on Merger Plan 


Of M.-K.-T. Is Canceled 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced a cancellation of 
the hearings set for October 22 at Dal- 
Jas, Tex., on the application of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad for  au- 
thority to acquire control of the Kansas 
City Southern or St. Louis Southwestern 
railways or both. sacl 
The notice stated that the application 
had been withdrawn, referring to a reso- 
lution of the board of directors of the 
M-K-T- filed with the Commission on Oc- 
tober 6, withdrawing the application, 


s 


In- | 


1998) 
Freight Rates 


| Cc. C. Announces Action | 
In Finance Docket Cases 


{ a 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
announced October 11 action taken by! 
its 


WHEAT, WINTER 


| | 


He 


atc : 160 
Division 4 in uncontested cases on 


| finance docket as follows: 
Report, certificate and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7041, (1) authorizing the | 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company and 
the Southern Pacific Company (a) to| 
construct a line of railroad, and (b) to 
abandon a part of a line of railroad, in| 
Santa Clara County, Calif., require the 
construction by them of a line of rail- 
road extending from a connection with | 
the applicants’ existing line at or near | 
Polhemus Street, in the city of San Jose, | 
| Calif., in a southerly and easterly di- 
| rection to a connection with such line at 
' or near Lick Station, a distance of about 
5.64 miles; and permit the abandonment 
' by the applicants of that part of their | 
existing line in Fourth Street, in the 
city of San Jose, between the south line 
of Reed Street and a point near the in- | 
, tersection of Fourth and Julian Streets, | 
a distance of approximately 1.12 miles; f bocseede, ey 
and (2) denying request for permission 100 Sennett hes 
to retain excess earnings, approved. | | | 
+ Report and order in Finance Docket 80 }-— wp eres 
No. 6884, authorizing the Chicago, Rock | t Sot ate edie 
Island & Gulf Railway Company to issue 60 ' 
| $108,000, par amount, of capital stock, | COTTON, RAW 
consisting of 1,080 shares of the par | | 
value of $100 each, said stock to be de- ! 
livered to the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacifle Railway Company at par in pay- 
{ment for advances used for construction 
work, approved. 
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Iron and Steel 


Wholesale Prices for Specified Commodities 


FLOUR, WINTER CORN -NO.2 
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Regulation of Railway 





By State Is Argued 


Authority to Order Removal 
Of Grade Crossing Tested 
In Supreme Court. 


The right of a State board of public | 
utilities to order a railroad to eliminate 
grade crossings wa@s argued in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
October 1l. The cases presenting this 
question are those of Lehigh Valley Rail- 


ties Commissioners of New Jersey et al., 
Nos. 24 and 54, 
According to the brief submitted by 


road Company vy. Board of Public Utili- | cad so 
| t Pte | i= 
Li i 
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the appellant, the State Highway Com- 
mission of New Jersey and the appellant 
conducted negotiations and reached an 
agreement as to all the details of a pian 
under which the appellant was to per- 
form the work of eliniinating the grade 
' crossing on Highway No. 16, in the, 
Township of Hillsborough, New Jersey, 
and to bear $40,000 toward the cost of 
this crossing. 

Plains were drawn and the appellant 
began the work, expending approxi- 
mately $5,000 before the Board of Public 
Utilities of the State of New Jersey 
ordered the appellant to alter this cross- 
ing according to plans presented by the 
Board, the brief states. m 


Substitute Plan Rejected. 
The brief goes on to state that this | 
plan did not meet with the approval of Development of Steel Indus- 


the appellant, but that the appellant of- 
try Hampered by Lack of 


cay a rena being the original 
pian as drawn up between the appellant a 
Suitable Fuel. 


PCC 
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Coke Prices Restrict 


and the State Highway Commission. This 
plan was rejected by the Board and its 
own plan carried out. 

The appellant applied to the Supreme 

Court of the State of New Jersey for a 
writ of certiorari to review the order of | 
the New Jersey Board of Public Utilities, 
but this petition was denied. A_ bill 
| brought in the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey for an injunc- 
tion restraining the enforcement of the 
order was dismissed by a statutory court. 
and the appellant appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The appellant, by his counsel, argued 
that the orders of the Public Utilities 
Commission were unconstitutional in that 
they violated the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution. It was also con- 
tended that the orders violated Article 
I, Section X, in that they impaired the 
obligation of contracts. 

It was contended by counsel that the 
Board’s orders were in violation of Ar- 
ticle VI, Section II, in that they attempt 
to have the State law supersede the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which is the supreme 
law of the land. It was stated by counsel 
that the orders of the Board violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment in that they de- 
prived appellant of his property without 
due process of law, and also denied to 
him the equal protection of the law. 


The high price of coke is the chief 
factor hampering the development of the 
Japanese iron and steel industry, accord- 
ing to a survey of the raw materials 
'entering into the industry by the Amer- 

ican Assistant Commercial Attache at 
| Tokyo, J. H. Ehlers, made public by the 
| Department of Commerce October 11. 

To obtain coke at reasonable prices is 
the outstanding problem of the iron and 

steel industry in a country whose coal 
will not produce good coke and where 
the economic production of pig iron is 
prevented by the $7.50 per ton price 
of blast furance coke. The problem is 
discussed in Mr. Ehlers’ report which 
may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Public Documents for 10 cents. 
Industry Young in Japan. 

“The Japanese iron and steel industry 
of today is but little more than a quarter 
century old,” declared the Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Dr. Julius Klain, in commenting 
on the report. “The initial step in its 
development was taken in 1894 with the 
establishment by imperial edict of the 
Imperial Steel Works at Yawata, on the 
island of Kyushu. It is, then, in con 
trast to the majority of the other great 
steel producing industries of the wo-ld. 
a modern development.” 

“Probably the greatest problem fac- 
ing the Japanese industry over _ this 
period,” continued Dr. Klein, “has been 
that of securing and maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of good quality iron ore 
from which to produce the pig iron and 
raw steel demanded for the growing do- 
mestic market and to have available 
enough coke or coking coal to smelt and 
otherwise transform this ore into usabie 
form.” 


Unreasonableness Charged. 

The orders of the Board constitute an 
unreasonable exercise of the police power 
by requiring an unreasonable expendi- 
ture for the elmination of this crossing, 
and thereby deprive the appellant of its 
property without due process of law, it 
was argued. The requirement that the 
appellant bear the entire expense of 
$524,000 when the benefits of such ex- 
penditures are to go entirely to property 
owners and residents of the community, 
is to confiscate appellant’s property for 
the benefit of others, it was contended. 

Counsel for the defendants contended 
that the order of the Board of Public 
| Utilities did not impair the obligation of 
|contract because there was no contract 
; between the Highway Commission and 
|the appellant. Negotiations were being | duced 
made but no contract was ever executed, 
it was stated, 


Ore is Imported. 


port follows in full text: 

The iron mines of Japan proper pro- 
duce but a small proportion of the total 
ore consumption of the country. In 1927 
Japan, Chosen and South Manchuria pro- 
1,212,000 tons of ore, of which 
only 159,000 came from mines in Japan. 
South Manchurian production was half 

It was pointed out by counsel that the of the total, although Manchuria ores are 
action of the Board was reasonable be- of much lower iron content than the 
cause it merely required that the high- others. 
way be retained in its present location, Besides its imports of ore from Japan- 
thus avoiding the insertion of three or ese-controlled territory large quantities 
four culves in the proposed new high- are brought in each year from the 
way. Yangtze Valley in Central China and 

Unlawful Burden Is Denied. | the Malay States, the mines in both of 

It was also contended by counsel for 
the defendants that the order of the 
Board does not impose an unlawful | 
burden upon interstate commerce. Many | 
; cases have been decided that demon- 
| strate the power of the State to require a 


interests. Little ore is imported 
Japan from sources whose mines are not 
controlled by Japanese interests. The 
thoroughness with which the Japanese 
have built up sources of supply from 
railroad company to eliminate grade| Asiatic ore properties is shown by the 
crossings when public safety demands it,|!"0"-ore imports, which have~ nearly 
it was stated. , | quadrupled in the past 16 years. The 
| Counsel for the defendants maintained! Japanese have increased the production 
| that the order of the Board does not|in all the areas which they control and 


| violate the Transportation Act of 1920; have been able to insure an increasing | 


| because it does not discriminate against | supply, despite the fluctuations in cer- 
interstate commerce. It affects with) tain individual sources. 

| equal hand the interstate and intrastate Japan’s iron ore reserves, while suf- 
commerce carried on by the appellant's | ficient for its iron and steel industry 
| railroad and also the intrastate and inter- | as it now exists, are insignificant when 
| state commerce upon the State highway, compared with those of the large iron 
| it was argued. and steel producers of the world. The 
| George S. Hobart and E. H. Burgress| ore reserves in Japan proper and Chosen 
| (Duane E. Minard with them on the! amount to about 100,000,000 tons, while 
| brief) Were heard fer the appellant.; South Manchuria has in the neighbor- 
John O. Bigelow argucd for the defend-! hood of 750,000,000 tons. These figures 


| ants. | compare with 10,000,000,000 tons of high 


if 


ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, from data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Air Mail 


' Extension of Air Mail 
| Predicted by 


to Europe . 


Reppresentative Kell 


Fleet of American Airships Will Maintain Regular Serv- 
ice Within a Few Years, He Declares. 


[Continued fi 


Government and the contractor, would 
be an a pound basis. 

“The mileage basis would mean the| 
| same payment for a small or large vol- 
;}ume of mail carried. Since the mail is 
eee the dirigibles could be used to 
their capacity of mail load. 

“Three dirigibles now are being built 
in England for transatlantic traffic, 
that is, with the United States. Plans 
| also are under way for construction of 
similar dirigibles in this country within 
the next year. Any of these dirigibles 
; would be equipped to carry approxi- 
| mately 10 tons of mail. 

“It is important that legislative au- 
| thority be granted at the earliest possi- 

ble moment so that the Post Office De- 
| partment will be able to make proper | 
; contracts when the regular fleets become 
}a reality. This authority would permit 
; the Post Office Department to contract 
with any airship company that would 
‘meet the requirements for ocean mail 
transportation, American or ee ani 
However, it is intended to encourage the} 
| production of American airships and to; 
‘help make their operation profitable. 

“The Post Office Department will not} 
!enter into any permanent contract until | 
,assured that dirigible operation Across | 
‘oceans is practicable and without un-| 
‘usual danger to the mails. AIF this is 
| going to be brought about in the not 
| distant future. I have been in close con- 
; sultation with the Post Office Depart- 


; ment and the bill I have introduced has 


/its approval.” 
Maximum Rates 


Proposed for Service 

The bill provides as follows: Be it 
enacted, ete., that when, in his judgment, 
the public interest will be promoted | 
thereby, the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts for the 
transportation of mails by airships to 
foreign countries, and the territories or 
insular possessions of the United States, 
where the distance between terminals is 
not less than 2,000 miles, for periods of 


‘not more than 10 years, and to pay for 
| such service at fixed rates per pound. 


And the Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized to award contracts to the 
bidders that he shall find to be the lowest 
responsible bidders that can satisfac- 
torily perform the service required to 
the best advantage of the Government; 

“Provided, that the rate to be paid 
for such service for each outbound trip 
shall not in any case exceed $3 per 
pound. And provided, further, that in 
the award and interpretation of the con- 
tracts herein authorized, the decision of 
the Postmaster Genexal shall be final, 


Accidents Reduced 


‘om Page 1.] 


and not subject to review by any office 
or tribunal of the United States, except 
by the President and the Federal courts 

“Section 2. The Postmaster Genera 
shall make and issue such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act.” 

Mr. Kelly pointed out the provisions 
of the existing foreign air mail act of 
1928, Public Law 107 of this Congress, 
The full text of that act follows: 

“Be it enacted, ctc., that when, in his 
judgment, the public interest will be 
promoted thereby, the Postmaster Gen- 


i} eral is authorized to enter into contracts 


for the transportation or mails by air 
to foreign countries and insular posses- 
sions of the United States for periods 
of not more than i0 years, and to pay 
for such service at fixed rates per pound 
or per mile. And the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized to award such 
contracts to the bidders that he shall 
find to be the lowest responsible bidders 
that can satisfactorily perform the serv- 
ice required to the best advantage of 
the Government. 


Pay of $2 Per Mile 
Is Made Legal Limit 


“Provided, That the rate to be paid 
for such service shall not in any case 
exceed $2 per mile. And provided fur- 
ther, That in the award and interpreta- 
tion of the contracts herein authorized, 
the decision of the Postmaster General 
shall be final, and not subject to review 


' by any officer or tribunal of the United 


.States except by the President and the 
Federal courts. Section 2. The Post- 
master General shall make and issue 
such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act, Approved March 8, 1928.” 

The Postmaster General, Harry C. 
New, in his annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1928, said: 

“With the earliest practicable devel- 
ment and use of airplanes for advancing 
mail matter, the Post Office Department 
has maintained such a service beyond 
the land lines and over the seas from Sc- 
attle to Victoria, where connection is 
made with ocean liners, advancing mails 
to and from the Orient, and from New 
Orleans to the mouth of the Mississippi 
at the Gulf of Mexico, overtaking and 
meeting ships to and from Central and 
South America, expediting the dispatch 
and receipt of mails. During the fiscal 
year 427 round trips were made over 
these routes, 115.231 pounds of mail car- 
ried, and $55,614 paid to contractors. 

“When regular overseas air transpor- 
tation shall have been demonstrated as 
practicable and safe, the Department will 


| endeavor to be among the first to use 


Exceeds Level of Last Year 


September production of portland ce- 
ment was 17,856,000 barrels, a 2 per cent 
fincrease over September, 1927, the Bu- 
lreau of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce stated October 11. The statement 
follows in full text: 


The portland cement industry in Sep- | 
tember, 1928, produced 17,856,000 bar- ; 


jrels, shipped 20,462,000 barrels from the 
‘mills, and had in stock at the end of the 
month 16,722,000 barrels. The produc- 
‘tion of portland cement in September, 
| 1928, showed an increase of 2 per cent 
jand shipments an increase of 3.2 per cent, 
as compared with September, 1927. Port- 


‘land cement stocks at the mills were 19.5 | 


per cent higher than a year ago. The 
total production for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1928, amounts to 
131,036,000 barrels, compared with 128,- 
286,000 barrels in the same period of 
1927, and the total shipments for the 
nine months ended September 30, 1928, 
amount to 136,286,000 barrels, compared 
with 134,998,000 barrels in the same pe- 
|riod of 1927. 

| The statistics here presented are com- 
|piled from reports for September from 


‘all manufacturing plants except two, for : 


which estimates have been included in 
lieu of actual returns. 


Tariff on Cotton Yarn 
Is Reduced by Canada 


Canadian duty on fine cotton yarns 
i has been reduced, the Department of 
Commerce was advised October 11 by the 
Commercial Attache at Ottawa, L. W. 
Meekins. The report follows in full text: 

An order in council of September 28, 
1928, adds the following new item (No. 
, 793) to the Canadian tariff, which is 
;made retroactively effective from Feb- 
ruary 17, 1928, covering yarns and warps 
wholly of cotton, No. 80 and fined, when 
;used for certain purposes. 

Tariff No. 793, yarns and 


| Recorded to July 1 


More Cotton Overalls and. 


Trousers Sold in Half Year | 
Than in All of 1927. | 


Statistics on United States exports of 
| Wearing apparel in 1927 and the first} 
{half of 1928 were made public by the 
|textile division of the Department of; 
Commerce, October ‘11. 

The exports as reported by the De- 
partment were as follows, the 1927 fig-! 
}ures for quantity and value being given} 
|first, with the corresponding 1928 half-! 
| year figures second: 
: Collars and cuffs, 356,222 dozens at 
$524,524 and 157,568 dozens at $230,882; ' 
cotton overalls, breeches, and pants, 152,- 
1580 garments at $166,026 and 188,844 at! 
$201,472; cotton underwear, not knitted, 
| for men and boys, 144,987 dozens at $690,- | 
| 638 and 89,064 at $339,573; cotton shirts, ; 
|2,514,708 garments at $1,987,968 and| 
1,068,768 at $865,141. ! 

In the case of cotton overalls, breeches, 
pants, and underwear Cuba was _ the} 
leading taker, but has recently enacted | 
\2 tariff on wearing apparel which is ex- | 
i pected to almost eliminate that country? 
jas a market for overalls, work clothing, ; 
jand underwear, not knitted. The Cuban 
tariff will also cut heavily into the cot- 
{ton shirt trade. 

Women’s cotton dresses, skirts, shirt- | 
waists and blouses, 208,548 garments at 
$228,847 and 323,881 at $389,037; cotton | 
;underwear, not knitted, for women and | 
|children, 17,337 at $59,248 (January- 
June, 1928, was included with men’s and 
| boys’); cotton handkerchiefs, 
j}dozen at $143,296 and 99,722 at $68,348; 
| silk underwear, 71,389 garments at $143,- | 
| 942 and 23,223 at $49,115; silk dresses, | 
| skirts, waists and blouses, 115,524 gar- 


| 
| 





| 9,559 in the first six months of 1927, ; 


'in the six months’ period of 1927. 


‘at highway grade crossings, 


225,367 | 
} injured in getting on or off cars or lo-; 


: such facilities in advancing air mails to 

° | foreign countries. To that end it is rec- 
On Steam Railways | smmendec that the Postmaster General 
| should be authorized to make contracts 
| with the lowest bidder for air mail serv- 
,ice to foreign countries and make suit- 
able regulations for receipt and delivery 
of mail in connection therewith.” 


The Postmaster General pointed out 
|in this connection that foreign air mail 
service has continued to expand in Eu- 
rope. 


United States Court 
ones 
Customs Appeals 


October 11, 1928. 


Deaths and Injuries for Half 
Year, However, Are More 
Numerous. 


A reduction in the number of acci- 
dents reported by steam railways for 
the six months ended with June 30, 1928, | 
as compared with the corresponding pe- | 
riod of last year, is shown in a —| 
tical summary of the reports just made | 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- ! 
mission. 

The total number of train accidents | 
reported was 7,926, as compared with} 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
and they resulted in the death of 151! Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
persons and the injury of 1,256, as com-} Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. 
pared with 124 deaths and 1,565 injuries}! yy, James R. Burdge, of Washington, 
Of! p. C., was admitted to practice. 
the total killed 6 were passengers, 71! No. 3150. Hothorn Litzrodt Corporation 
were employes, 15 were trespassers and, v. United States. Burlap, Reversed upon 
39 were classified as “other nontres- stipulation. a 
passers.” No. 3119. . : at a & a 

The train accidents included 1,871) 1st.) 6 st, Rasperenet ene Bien 


es ; from Japan. Motion of appellant for con- 
collisions, 4,847 derailments, 8 locomo-| tinuance argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence 
tive boiler accidents, 286 other locomo-! for the appellant and by Mr. Bert Hanson 
tive accidents, and 914 miscellaneous, | for the appellees. Motion granted and case 
as compared with 2,249 collisions, 6,000; continued until the first day of the next 
derailments, 8 locomotive boiler acci- | term. 
dents, 347 other locomotive accidents, | crates 
and 955 miscellaneous, in the first six] ples. “Argued by Mr. Albert MacC. Barnes, 
months of last year. jJr., for the appellant and by Mr. Philip 
Train-service accidents accounted for} Stein for the appellee. 
the death of 2,589 persons and the in-| _ No. 8095. Scharf Bros. Co., Inc. v, United 
jury of 16,239, as compared with 2,881) = >: > oun ee 
Geena RE . 997 . 3 oe .| rock candy. rgued by Mr. San M,. 
and 19,415 in 1927. The ae Richardson for the appellant and by Mr. 
class of such accidents was accidents | Qxcar Igstacdter for the appellee. 
in which sk tient 
1,065 persons were killed and 2,887 were 
injured. Also 189 were killed and 3,299 | 


United States v. Iwai 


3058. Carey & Skinner v. United 
Legality .of reappraisement—sam- 


” 


Show Slight Decline 


comotives. j 
The  Commission’s tabulation, 


showing the number of persons Silver stocks in Shanghai on October 


The Department’s statement on the re- | 


these areas being controlled by Japanese | 
into | 


wholly of cotton, No. 80 and finer, two-|585 garments at $729,176 and 239,176 
ply gassed, of a class or kind not made|and 239,641 at 478,385; corsets, bras- 
in Canada, imported by manufacturers |sieres and girdles, 1,402,335 garments at 
jof women fabrics for use exclusively in | 
| their own factories in the production of }598,118 at $2,076,558 and 418,025 at 
‘woven fabrics: 


999 at $102,438 and 13,560 at $44,447. 


{15 per cent. | 
| Since February 17, 1928, these yarns | =, oe 

i were held to be dutiable under tariff |] S < ‘ 
| items 522-¢ at 15 per cent ad valorem |Methods Are Safer Abroad 
‘preferential; 221% per cent intermedi- | In Mine Electrification 
{ate, and 25 per cent general, and prior | 

to that date they were admitted free | ae cee 
of duty from all sources under old tariff | 

items* 552. 


air “be diverted, and the electric wiring 

hazards may become major hazards and 

threaten disaster to the entire mine. 
Some of the steps being taken to re- 


In Wabash Merger Plan | duce this hazard are as follows: 


Further Hearing Assigned 


‘ (1) auatnetirers have adopted rub- 
, . Te ber air hose for protecting wirings of 
! The Interstate Commerce Commission | storage battery locomotives and other 
on October 11 announced the assignment ' machines in place of metal conduit that 


, of the application of the Wabash Rail-!is easily damaged and weakened as a/! 


, way for authority to acquire control of | 
|the Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad 
| by purchase of its capital stock. Finance |0w worded to require the proper mak- 
| Docket No. 7063, for further hearing at|ing and vulcanizing of splices in trailing 
a time and place to be fixed. cables. (8) Fuses or other suitable au- 
———— — = “—— tomatic circuit interrupting devices are 
i grade ore in the United States, about |also required for protecting of trailing 
8,000,000,000 in France and 1,000,000,000 cables. (4) Field and laboratory studies 
‘in Germany, jare being made in an effort to discover 
One of the most pressing problems of |factors that make for the greatest 
jthe Japanese iron and steel industry is|safety in the constructing of trailing 
| the formulation. of a definite policy rela- , cables. 
| tive to ore supplies. The government is Even 
| planning to purchase 2,600,000 during | grave 
;the coming two years, the fall in im-| 


protection for wires by corrosion and 


with all this there is still a 
question as to whether trailing 
E 4 1 } | cable will ever have as high a degree of 
| ports having caused a marked depletion | safety as a motor or other piece of elec- 
in reserves. It is estimated that these | trical equipment that has passed the Bu- 
}now amount to about 800,000 tons, |reau inspection and test, 


‘ 
, 


warps | ments at $1,182.085 and 104,059 at $886,- | 


$1,902,353 and 726,252 at $918,004; hats, | 
To United Kingdom, | $1,258,346; garters and armbands, 605,- | 


free; to treaty countries ad valorem, 10 | 624 dozen pairs at $930,039 and 278,175 | 
| per cent; to United States, ad valorem, | #t $391,698; suspenders and braces, 30,- | 


falling objects. (2) Approval plates are | 


killed and injured in each class of 
accidents will be published in the | 
issue of October 13. 


Nova Scotian Fish | 
Bring Higher Prices, 


Smaller Catch in Augut Noted; | 
Drop in Herring. | 

A smaller Nova Scotian fish catch dur- 
jing August brought almost the same 


[Continued from Page 1.] price as the catch of the same month last 


i year, according to a report from the | 
| Vice Consul at Halifax, J. P. Ragland, | 
just made public by the Department of | 
| Commerce. | 
The report follows in full text: | 
The August catch totaled 23,157,700 | 
pounds with a value of $412,000, com- 

pared with 27,579,000 pounds with a} 
| value of $416,000 the same month last | 
year. The chief varieties landed were} 
| cod, haddock, halibut, herring, hake ana} 
cusk, pollock, mackerel, salmon and} 
swordfish. The cod, halibut, herring and} 
salmon fisheries register declines while; 
the others show increased landings. The | 
decrease in the herring fishery was! 
| quite heavy. 





Last year, during August,, 
| 7,197,500 pounds of herring were landed | 
while this year the catch was only 2,-| 
521,100 pounds. | 

The ‘drop in the cod fishery is attrib-' 
uted largely to the scarcity of bait due! 
to the failure of the herring fishery. | 
The salmon fishery was hampered by ex- 
| isting low water conditions. Dog fish! 
were very numerous on the banks as| 
well as aiong shore and naturally inter- 


| spectively. 
‘valued at 58,500,000 taels, which repre- 


| 5 totaled 124,600,000 tacls, according to 


a radiogram to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Shanghai office. Of this 
amount, 65,100,000 taels were held in na- 
tive banks. 

The report follows in full text: 

The figures for the previous week were 
124,900,000 and 67,000,000 taels, re- 
Sycee and silver bars were 


sents an increase of 2,100,000 taels since 
September 26. The total number of 


| Chihese silver dollars was 91,000,000, be- 
'ing a decerase of 3,700,000 since Sep- 


tember 26. 


Express Employes’ Strike 
Discussed With President 


The Chairman of the United States 
Board of Mediation, Samuel E. Winslow, 
conferred with President Coolidge at the 
White House Executive Offices on Oc- 
tober 11, regarding the strike of railway 
express employes in New York City. 

After the conference, Chairman Wins- 
low stated orally that he would conduct 
an immediate investigation into the 
strike. He explained that he called on 
thé President of his own volition. 


Plans Approved to Build 
Dike at Conneaut Harbor 


The Department of War announced 
October 11 that it has approved an appli- 
cation made by the Pittsburgh-Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad Company to build 
a stone dike and fill to create a reserva- 
tion of land for Government use adjacent, 


¥ 


4® 


fered with the successful operations of|to the west pier at the entrance to Con* 


the fishermen, 


neaut Harbor, Ohio, 
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Banking 


Public Utilities 


Utilities Said to Contribute $84,000 


Yearly in Financing Free News Service 


Material Supplied 
13,000 Newspapers 


‘Manager of Oregon Publishing 
Company Appears Before 
Trade Commission. 


The Federal Trade Commission on 
October 10 heard evidence to the effect 
that a group of utilities companies had 
been contibuting $840,000 a year for the 
past four years to maintain a free news 
service between 13,000 and 14,000 daily 
and weekly newspapers in 48 States. 
.Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
fotlows: 

The hearing was called to order on 
October 10 by Commissioner McCulloch. 

Robert M. Hofer was called as a wit- 
ness and testified as follows: ; 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy (chief 
counsel for the Commission): You are a 
member of the firm of E. Hofer & Sons? 
‘A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is E. Hofer your father? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Your brother’s initials are what? 
ee be Fs . 

Q. What is the business of E. Hofer & 
Sons? A. We have been in the publishing 
business for fifty years, country, daily 

“and weekly newspapers in Iowa and 

Oregon. , 

Q. What is the business of your firm 
now? A. Publishnig The Manufacturer, 
and The Industrial News Bureau. — ; 

Q. You have a magazine which_is 
known as The Manufacturer? <A. The 
Manufacturer is the name of the maga- 
zine and the Industrial News Bureau is 
the weekly service. 

Q. How often is that issued? A. The 
magazine is issued once a month and 
the service once a week. . : 

Q. And the service is a thing which 
is not bound, I take it? A. No, sir. 
goes out once a week multigraphed. 

Q. It has no heading showing the pub- 
lisher, has it? 5 

A. It has “The Manufacturer Industrial 
News Bureau” at the top of each sheet 
and it goes in an envelope from our firm 
with Salem, Oregon, as the town. 

Q. Was there a time about four years 
ago or thereabouts when there was some 
change in the plan or method of your 
‘firm? A. There has been no change in 
the plan for fifteen years; since it started. 

Q. What was the result and purpose 
of a certain conference held four or five 
years ago which was attended by Mr. 
Coffin, by Mr. Grosbeck and by Mr. Gads- 
den and some representative of your 
firm? A. That was when I was extending 
the work from its growth on the Pacific 
Coast, trying to get a force to extend 
it to other States in the East. 

Q. Where was that conference held? 
‘A. I think that it was held in Mr. Coffin’s 
apartment, if it is the conference I think 
you refer to. In fact, it was the only 
one I ever had. 
mS That was held in New York? A. 
Yes. 

,.. Q. What is Mr. Coffin’s name? A. C. 
‘A. Coffin. 

Q. What company is he connected 
with? A. At that time he was retired 
chairman of the Board of the General 
Electric, as I understood it. 

Q. Do you know what company he was 
acting for at the time he entered the 
conference with you? A. My understand- 
ing was he was acting for no company. 

Q. Mr. Gadsden is Mr. P. H. Gadsden 
of a company in Philadelphia? A. I met 
Mr. Gadsden as a representative of the 
U. G. I. Company. 

Q. Was Mr. Grosbeck at that time 
connected with the Electric Bond & Share 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall his initials? 
think they are C. E. 

Q. Who else attended the conference? 
‘A. I think S. Z. Mitchell. 

Q. Mr. Mitchell of the Electric Bond 
. Share Company? A. Yes, and E. K. 

ail. 

Q. What company is he connected with? 
A. I think he is a director of the Elec- 
tric Bond Company. 

Q. Are those all who were present? 

A. I am trying to think. You are 
asking me about something a long time 
ago. I met a lot of strange men and 
it is hard to remember the names. I 
think W. E. Breed was there. 

Q. With what company is he con- 
nected? A. He was connected with an 
electric company or two, and I really 
forget the name. 

Q. Up to that time had your firm or 
service been supported by utilities? A. 
It had been supported in the West. 

Q. Up to that time had you been is- 
suing this monthly magazine? A. Just 
the same. 
++::Q, And the weekly news service? A. 

A. Up to 


Just the same. 

Q. Within what territory? 
that time it had covered fifteen States 
in the West. It had grown during the 
= of five or six years to cover fifteen 

tates. 

Q. Approximately how many news- 
papers were you reaching prior to this 
conference in New York? 

A. It would be all the country daily 
and weekly newspapers as shown by the 
N. W. Ayer & Sons Newspaper Directory 
in those fifteen States. I would not want 
to attempt to say without checking it 


ms | 


p. 

Q. Following the interview in New 
York was the service expanded to cover 
the entire country? A. Yes, sir. 

_. Q. Was that discussed in that meeting? 

A. That is what I was East for, to try 

to interest some one in supporting it to 
-reutend it. 

Q. So that eventually it reached 14,000 
or 15,000 newspapers all over America? 

' A. Between 13,000 and 14,000. 

Q. And the metropolitan papers were 
for the most part omitted? A. We 
omitted the metropolitan papers for the 
simple reason that as country publishers 
we do not know the metropolitan field. 
__.Q. You have devoted yourselves par- 

ttetiarly to country dailies and weeklies, 
‘have you not? A. Yes, sir, that is all. 

Q. You have had a policy that you 
have pursued steadily, have you not, in 
this magazine and in this weekly service? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have persistently opposed Gov- 
“étnment participation in business, have 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have persistently opposed 
municipal operation of utility plants, 
have you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As a matter of judgment on your 

- part, will you not say that the major 
portion of the stuff that goes out in your 
weekly service is properly designated as 


canned editorials? A. You can call it 


that if you like. 


Q. Is it also true that that has been 
reproduced in great quantities in the 
columns of papers throughout the coun- 
try? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that it has been reproduced to 
a very large extent without anything in 
the editorials to show that they came 
from your agency? A. The editors use 
their judgment in that. They are at 
liberty to use it with or without credit. 

Q. Have you not made the statement 
to your clients more than once that gen- 
erally the edtiorial is produced without 
giving you any credit? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This document, 3844, is such a fac- 
simile of editorial pages is it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. We have on the first sheet a repro- 
duction from the Shenango American of 
October 9, 1924, an editorial entitled “A 
Record to Consider,” dealing with the 
Cleveland Electric Light and Power 
plant? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A municipal plant? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The article in general is unfavor- 
able to the municipal plant; is it not? 
A. It seems to be. 

Q. On the same page we have another 
editorial entitled “Aimed at the Consti- 
tution”? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From another paper we have one 
headed “What a Farce!”? A. Yes. 


Is that true? 





Public Ownership 
Of Plants Opposed 


Material in Form of Mimeo- 
graphs and Monthly Maga- 
zine Issued Regularly. 


Q. It relates to certain States? 
Washington and Califorina. 

Q. The State. of Wasihngton and Cali- 
fornia, and relates to movements there 
for State ownership of or State power 
development; does it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In this talk, was it agreed and un- 
derstood that the utility companies of 
the country would underwrite your en- 
terprise? A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it understood that they would 
support it? A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it understood that they would 
make an effort to enlist the assistance 
of the various companies with which 
they were connected? A. The result of 
the meeting was that I would be able 
to get introductions to go and try to sell 
the idea that I wanted to express. 

Q. Have they not supported your serv- 
ice? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they have supported it to the 
extent of about $84,000 a year; have they 
not? A. That is approximately correct. 


A. 





Decreases in Bills and Securities 


Reported by Federal Reserve Banks 


|a month a State, 


Tax Collections 


Siiver Imports Into India 
Show Decrease for Week 


Silver imports Into India for the week 
ending October 6 totaled 266,000 ounces, 
says a cable dispatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay office. 
The report follows in full text. 

The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: London, 214,000 ounces; 
Durban, 52,000 ounces. During the pre- 
ceding week imports totaled 1,756,000 
ounces. 

Currency in reserve on September 29, 
totaled 1,040,200,000 rupees in_ silver 
coins as compared with 1,034,300,000 ru- 
pees on September 22. Bullion in reserve 
was 28,600,000 rupees, beirg an increase 
of 1,600,000 rupees since September 22. 
Silver stocks were estimated on October 
6, at 4,400 bars, showing an increase 
of 400 bars since September 15. The 
volume was poor, but market undertone 
firm on Shanghai advice. 








I should like to say in that connection, if 
I might, that that represents about $150) 
Q. Document 3833 is a list of the con- 
tributing companies; is it not? A. Yes, 
sir. That was for 1927, I believe. 

Q. That sort of arrangement is still 
continuing? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what is the total sum contrib- 
uted by the utility companies? A. This} 
shows approximately $84,000 per annum. | 


Q. In addition to that, do you collect 
any special fund through the Northwest-| 
ern Electric and Power Association? A.| 
That is included in that. 

Q. Do they collect from some of the 
individual companies and remit to you? 

A. In that case before the work started 
they collected from the individual com- 
panies that would support the work as 
the best means of apportioning the ex- 
pense, 

Q. When did the arrangement with the 


| which all taxable returns received in that: 


}in full payment of the tax are separated 


Consolidated Statement of Condition for October 10 In- 
creased Note Circulation. 


The consolidated statement of condition 
of the Federal Reserve Banks on October 
10, made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board October 11, shows decreases for 
the week of $32,500,000 in holdings of 
discounted bills and of $3,900,000 in 
United States securities and an increase 
of $21,800,000 in bills bought in open 
market. Member bank reserve deposits 
i declined $36,400,000 and Government de- 
posits $29,400,000, while Federal re- 
serve note circulation increased $21,600,- 
000 and cash reserves $1,500,000. Total 
bills and securities were $14,600,000 
below the amount held on October 3. 

Thé principal changes in holdings of 
| discounted bills were decreases of $16,- 
000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $13,600,00 at Chicago, 
$12,200,000 at St. Louis and $7,000,000 at 
Atlanta, and increases of $10,100,000 at 


' 


Boston and $7,600,000 at Cleveland. The 
> 


RESOURCES: 
Gola with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exglusiyely against. F. .R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Nonreserve cash 

Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations ... 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 
MME Cv bk ci tuys kins kh cbasahe cues eccccece 
NE MONI 6055 0b4405.456060ce0eeen 
Certificates of indebtedness e.0nge 
Total U. S. Government securities .... 
Other securities 
Total bills and securities ...... eae 
Due from foreign banks ...... 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources ....... 


Seem weer ereeeees 


Total resources .......0:. eo5 
LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation ... 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank ... 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items ........ 
TEE PND ON bank cavecascesnas . 
Surplus 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents 


; creased $21,600,000, all of the Federal 


| doll 


System’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market increased $21,800,000 while hold- 
ings of Treasury notes declined $4,100,- 
000 and holdings of United States bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness showed 
nominal increases. 


Federal reserve note circulation in- 
reserve banks except Atlanta and San 
Francisco reporting a larger volume of 
Federal reserve note circulation than the 
week before. The principal increases 
were $6,100,000 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, $3,700,000 at Phila- 
delphia, $3,300,000 at Richmond and §$2,- 
900,000 at New York. 

The following is the Board’s statement 
of the resources and liabilities of the 12} 
Federal Reserve Banks on October 10 
and October 3, 1928, and October 12, 


1927, the figures being in thousands of 
ars: 


10-12-27 | 
1,604,948 
47,954 


10-10-28 
1,198.568 
69,439 


1,652,902 
661,099 
657,497 


1,268,007 
682,992 i 
673,726 680,322 

2,971,498 
132,396 


2,616,635 
134,766 


3,103,894 
50,328 


2,751,401 

50,266 53,801 
eeweees 609,355 
384,047 
993,402 
331,768 


616,087 
409,831 


192,753 
237,496 


430,249 
274,361 | 


1,025,918 
309,976 
eee eee 63,271 
86,281 
87,160 
226,712 
4,580 
1,556,462 
574 
716,985 
60,368 
9,135 


53,149 
90,363 
87,092 


258,780 | 
133,114 | 


eMeegee 118,235 


510,129 
820 


230,604 


5,146,728 5,218,905 


1,733,829 


2,324,338 

12,806 

5,369 

24,101 62,454 
2,345,756 
666,067 
145,588 
233,319 


2,404,967 
700,191 704,844 
145,658 
233,319 


228,775 


| how you have accomplished that very} 


131,171 | 


Northwestern section begin? A. It must 
have been eight or ten years ago. 

Q. Some time before this New York 
conference? <A. Long before the New| 
York conference. 

Q. Is your firm and your enterprise 
also supported by contributions from | 
other industries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And is that to an amount about 
equal to the amount contributed by the} 
utility companies? A. Approxmiately 
equal to that. 

Q. I do not care to ask you to put 
into the record who those contributors 
are unless you want to, but I want to 
know if they do represent some of the 
larger industries in your section? A. 
Yes, sir. | 

Q. That are unconnected with utilities? 
A. Absolutely unconnected, just as I 
made the statement there. 


Arguments Made Against 
Public Ownership 


Q. Have you not carried on corre- 
spondence with editors of papers in which 
you have given them at some length the 
arguments against municipal ownership 
of utility plants? A. I think we have. 

Q. Tell me what document 3847 is. 

A, That is as complete a statement 





present the arguments that we thought 
should interest industry in general in 
supporting our work. 

Q. You have one page here which is} 
marked with a “6” that is entitled “Deal-| 
ing with the intangible,” in which you} 
say: “Editorial work deals almost en-| 
tirely with the intangible, changing a} 
public consciousness which is not visible 
from an uninformed or destructive atti-| 
tude to constructive tendencies.” And} 
you undertake in this pamphlet to show| 


thing; do you not? A. We undertake to! 
show how we think we are helping to} 
accomplish it. | 

Q. Yes, sir; “and when the nation is} 
flooded,” you say, “with inflammatory | 
press comment in the excitement of a} 
political campaign, or when radical agi-| 
tators are disturbing the people with 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.1 


Earnings of Western Union 
Telegraph Company Rise 


Gross earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in August, as re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, amounted to $12,022,553, as 
compared with $11,647,084 in the corre- 
sponding month of .ast year. The re- 
port follows: 


1928 1927 





30,786 29,642 15,319 


5,146,728 5,226,430 5,218,905 


67.6% 66.8% 75.0% 
foreign PL . aan 


267,635 201,956 


The following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting 
member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on October 


10 and October 3, 1928, and October 12, 


dollars: 
NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 


Loans and investments—Total ........sseeeeeeees, 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligatiops 

Secured by stocks and bonds ........... 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits ......... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total .. 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 
Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by 
and bonds): For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks ...... 
For account of others ........... sees 
Total 


Ce GE oF 5s dcakssneernaas eccece eo cencccccccece 


On time 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total .. 


ee eeeeeeeeeee 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts ........... 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. banks ............. cece 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits : 
Rt Re NO. ns 5.400 Nan tAa she cA hane 
Due to banks 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other ......, 


seme eeeeeseeeree 


1927, the figures being in thousands of 


10-10-28 
7,195,791 


10-3-28 
7,258,636 


10-11-27 
6,759,267 
5,320,636 5,370,405 4,985,408 

35,174 
2,440,487 
2,844,975 
1,875,155 


42,476 
2,504,831 
2,823,098 
1,888,231 


42,408 
2,309,331 
2,633,669 
1,773,859 


1,068,946 
819.285 
719,408 

52,280 
5,122,717 
1,188,792 

26,511 

97,880 

1,184,827 
255,989 


1,069,472 
805,683 
697,417 

61,981 
5,104,573 
1,192,630 

17,392 

88,274 

1,116,224 
236,319 
145,845 

90,474 


883,736 
890,123 
694,140 
59,853 
5,203,021 
1,018,620 
123,521 
118,372 
1,168,034 
70,732 


20,100 
50,632 


155,120 
100,869 


tock 
STOCKS 866,919 


1,715,086 
2,007,878 
4,589,883 
3,952,926 

636,957 


929,901 
1,682,057 
1,958,020 
4,569,978 
3,917,490 

652,488 


2,055,158 


1,093,153 
1,333,596 
967,541 
3,394,290 
2,604,998 
789,292 


1,591,981 


15,019 
789,359 
787,603 
463,177 


787,928 
792,787 
454,789 
199,851 
254,938 
178,109 
17,659 
1,262,109 
684,992 
4,248 
153,441 
362,327 
40,317 


448,203 


188,953 
259,250 
185,714 
18,910 
1,306,707 
620,937 
21,672 
152,826 
383,367 
4,22 
2,689 
1,537 


202,297 
260,880 
178,586 
16,370 
,268,713 
680,183 
6,563 
164,149 
379,225 
47,409 


36,517 


43,117 
3,800 


4,292 


} 
$11,647,084 | 
1,868,259 
1,421,106 | 


August gross... 
Net after taxes.. 
Net income 


. . $12,022,553 
1,848,991 
1,407,486 


of our service as I could get up ‘to}* 
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Finance 


[Errors in Income Tax Returns Corrected 


By Audits in Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Papers Are Classified Into Divisions of Assessment List for 
Investigation or for Acceptance as Offered. 


By J. F. SULLIVAN, 
Clearing Division, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


The United States is subdivided for 
the purpose of the collection of internal| 
revenue into’64 collection districts. Each 
district is in charge of a collector of in- 
ternal revenue. Returns of income are 
filed with the collector of internal reve- 
nue in whose district the taxpayers are 
resident. 

Individual returns disclosing net in- 
come in excess of $5,000 and all cor- 
poration returns are classified by internal | 
revenue agents detailed to collectors’ of-| 
fices and their recommendation is noted| 
on the face of each return as to whether} 
it should be accepted as filed or made} 
the subject of an office or field audit. 

An assessment list is prepared every 
month in each collection district upon 


district during the month are listed. 
All taxable calendar-year returns filed 
on time are separated from the taxable 
fiscal year, delinquent, and amended re-| 
turns, and are listed for assessment on/j| 
what is termed the “regular” portion of 
the assessment list. The individual cal- 
endar-year returns filed on time and 
which are accompanied by a remittance 


from and listed in a section of the 
monthly list apart from the part-paid re- 
turns. 

The balance of the returns, as well as 
penalty and interest items, accepted of- 
fers in compromise, excess collections and 
taxes collected which were previously 
abated as uncollectible, are listed for 
assessment on the “supplemental” por- 
tion of the assessment list. Taxes trans- 
ferred for collection from other districts, 
returned checks, and other nonassessable | 
items are listed for information pur- 
poses on the supplemental list. No list 
is prepared for nontaxable returns. 


Deficiencies Placed 


On Supplemental List 


When a taxpayer’s return is made the 
subject of an investigation, and a defi- 
ciency in tax is found to which the tax- 
payer agrees, the amount of such defi- 
ciency is listed for assessment on the 
supplemental list. 

All returns are controlled by means! 
of account numbers assigned in accord- 
ance with a numbering system based on 
five digits for the smaller collection dis- 
tricts and six digits for the larger col- 
lection districts. It provides for the list- 
ing of returns by blocks of 100 each, 10 
accounts appearing on each page of the 
assessment list. The assessment list is 
divided into columns providing for the 
name and address, old balance, date, 
debit, credit, new balance, and remarks. | 
The debit column of each block of 100) 





assessment list #%& entered in dup 
The duplicate copy of the assessment list} 
and both assessment certificates are for- | 
warded to the proving section of the} 
clearing division on or before the 10th| 
ay of the following month, 

All nontaxable returns received dur-} 
ing the month and all returns listed on| 
an assessment list, except the Forms| 
1040A, are forwarded to the proving sec- | 
tion with the assessment list. This means 
that the proving section receives 768 as- | 
sessment lists each year and approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 returns. During the 
months of March, April, and May some} 
of the assessment lists from the largest 
districts measure 3% feet in height, with | 
an average of 300 sheets to the inch.| 
The liabilities reported on the lists vary} 
from $154,000,000 to $30,000. The grand 
total of income taxes reported for the) 
year for all districts is approximately | 
$2,000,000,000. i 

Verification is made in the proving; 
section to determine if the amounts en- 
tered on the assessment lists agree 
with the liabilities disclosed by the re-} 
turns. The tax assessed against each re- 
turn is indicated by circling the amount | 
with green crayon. Each list is comp- 
tometerized by blocks and a recapitula- | 
tion of block totals prepared in dupli- | 
cate. Errors found in the review of the | 
list or in the addition of the block totals | 
are entered on a “Statement of differ- 
ences,’ which is prepared in duplicate. 
The total of the differences found is} 





licate.| Customs receipts....... 


| General expenditures... 


pneaveill 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


October 9. 
Made Public October 11, 1928. 


Ss 


Receipts, 
$1,088,037.84 
Internal revenue receipts: 
ncome tax 
Miscellaneous Internal 
Revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


426,537.28 


1,744,935.17 
1,200,107.74 
4,459,618.03 
861,500.00 
133,448,315.06 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


138,769,433.09 
Expenditures. 


Total 


$7,872,274.27 
343,149.74 
207,181.90 
97,094.60 


Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
eate fund 


488,192.01 
39,823.99 


| Civil service retirement 


fund 
Investment of trust funds 


503,460.32 
69,760.32 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 

Other public debt expen- 
ditures 

Balance today 


8,644,553,13 


4,600,000.00 


4,696,578.45 
120,828,301.51 


138,769,433.09 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 


added or deducted, as the case may be,|and expenditures for the month and for 


from the total reported by the collector | 


on the assessment certificate. The as-|- 


] 
| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column ?. 


Capital Invested Abroad 
Exceeds Figure for 1927 | 
: | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
American loans regained their old place | 


'as the leading borrowers in the Amer- 


ican market, the total for the quarter 
being over $17,000,000 greater than loans | 
to Europe. | 

5, Large decrease in Canadian bor- | 
rowing.—During the second quarter of | 
1927 Canadian loans were slightly greater | 
than those to Latin America, but in the 
third quarter loans to Latin Amecten | 
exceeded those to Canada by over $23,- | 
000,000 and in the fourth quarter by 
about $23,000,000. During the first quar- 
ter of 1928 Latin American loans were 
about $135,000,000 greater than loans | 
to Canada but in the second quarter of | 
1928 Canadian loans were $77,500,000 | 
greater than those to Latin America. | 
During the third quarter of 1928 only | 
one Canadian loan of $7,500,000 was of- | 
fered in the American market while | 





items is totaled. 
The sum of all the block totals on an 


The cities 





* $9,093,005 
13,210,374 
9,878,692 


Fight mos.’ gros. . 
Net after taxes.. 
Net income..... 


86,911,071 
13,274,389 | 
9,876,156 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 11—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to | 
the Secretary of the Treasury the — 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of assessment and collection of | 
duties upon merchandise imported into the | 
United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur-; 


i r.acies are shown below: j 


Country { 


Austria (schilling) 14.0697 | 
Belgium (belga) 

B ilgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo 
Italy (lira) ...... 
Netherlands (guild 
Norway (kron :) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peset..) 
Sweden (k ona) 
Switzerland (frenc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singavore (dollar) 

van.da (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (pcso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) ............. ‘ 
Colombia (peso) .. 

Bar Silver 


485.1171 

2.5161 |} 

3.9054 

23.7976 

1.2926 

17.4284} 

a 5.2368 
er) 40.0902 | 
26.6633 

11.2015 | 

4.5015 | 

.6078 | 
16.1829 | 

26.74 

19.2441 | 

1.7595 
50.0571 | 
64.33 i 


99.9956 
99.9281 
47.4833 
95.5596 
11.9463 | 
12.0902: 

101.7992 
97.5600 
58.2500 


tee eeeereeerasesee. 


management. 


Citizens of both Davidson 
and Thomas, Okla., voted 
unanimously this year to 
award franchises to the 
Southwestern Light and 
Power Co. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in almost 
A citizen’s 


every state. 


HE continued change 

from municipal to 
private ownership of elec- 
tric light and power plants 
is significant. Unmistak- 
ably, the trend indicates 
an enlightened public 
seeking the superior 
service, the initiative and 
enterprise, of non-political 


seven Latin American loans totaling | 


about $82,000,000 were sold here. 


themselves 


tell why 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
is preferred ! 


committee, recommend- 
ing the sale of the mu- 
nicipal electric, water, 
and ice plants of Custer 
City, Okla. to the South- 
western Light & Power 
Company, said: 


Cc 
c 


“A town like Custer City 
is entirely dependent upon 
its farming neighborhood. 
Unless it prospers our 
town cannot grow. Mu- 
nicipal plants never serve 
the farmer. As things 
now Stand the farmers in 
the neighborhood of Cus- 
ter City can never get 
electric service except 
through highly expensive 
local plants. If we sell out, 


e 


h 
ti 
a 


the year, are published each Monday. 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So, La Salle Street, Chicago | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR., Chairmanof the Boarc 
of William Wrigley Jr Company 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairmar of the Board or 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


CHARLES A, McCULLOCH, Presidem of The 
Parmelee Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board, The 
Omnibus Corporation and Yellow Cab Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban & |} 
Katz Corporation 


CHARLES 8S, PEARCE, President of The 
Palmotive-Peet Company 


H, HANSELL HILLYER, Vice Presiden 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 

|} LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts a general securities | 
| business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investments issues. 


and permit the private 


ompany to come in, it 
an extend its lines so at 


least many of the farmers 
will likewise have electric 
service, thereby helping 
the country surrounding 
Custer City.” 


These companies are op- 


rating subsidiaries of 


Central and South West 
Utilities Company, enjoy- 
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Property Is Granted 
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Be in Violation of 
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‘Rose, ET AL. v. St. CLAIR. DISTRICT 
CouRT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
VIRGINIA. 
» The court herein granted the motion 
Nef the petitioner to order the restora- 
‘tion of prize fight films which had been | 
seized during their exhibition under a! 
search warrant issued by the United! 
States Commissioner. 

The seizure, the court held, was un-| 
justified and illegal. The films were 
seized, the court explained in its opinion, | 
while they were being advertised and | 
exhibited, under a search warrant issued 
on the basis of an affidavit that the 
films were being used as a means of) 
committing a felony by an unlawful con- | 
spiracy to violate the provisions of the} 
Act of July 31, 1912, to prohibit the| 
importation and interstate transporta- | 
tion of prize fight films. 

No warrant was asked for or issued | 
for the arrest of any alleged conspirator, | 

“it was stated. The court held that the 
exhibition and advertising of the films| 
was not an act done to effect the ob- 
ject of the alleged conspiracy, the trans- | 
portation or importation. It also pointed | 
out that the films were not being used | 
and had not been used as a means of 
committing the overt act of transpor- | 
tation. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
McDowell follows: 


Films Confiscated 
By Deputy Marshal 
On the afternoon of April 21, 1928, 


t 


the local post of the American Legion, 
had given an exhibition at a theater in 
Lynchburg, Va., of the films of the 
Tunney-Dempsey prize fight. Another 
- exhibition of the films was advertised 
for the evening of that day. Immediately 
after the first exhibition, the films were 
seized by a deputy marshal of this dis- | 
trict under a search warrant issued by 
the local United Sattes commissioner. 
No warrant for the arrest of Rose, or 
of any one, was issued or asked for. By 
agreement of counsel the validity of the 
seizure was informally submitted to me 
_on an oral motion to require the restora- 
tion of the films by the deputy marshal. 
After very brief consideration, I ex- 
. pressed a belief that the seizure was un- 
justified and the films were forthwith 
“returned to Rose. 


As it seems that Federal seizures are 
now being made of the films of the Tun- | 
ney-Heeney prize fight, the questions in- | 
volved in the motion above mentioned | 
are given an interest which they other- 
wise would not have. 

The affidavit for the search warrant, 

“mage by a special agent of the Depart- | 
ment of Justice is as follows: j 
“United States of America, Western | 





District of Virginia, Lynchburg Di-| 


vision. Be it remembered, that on this | 
day, before me, the undersigned, a} 
United States Commissioner for the} 


“That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to deposit or cause to be deposited 
in the United States mails for mailing or 
delivery, or to deposit or cause to be de- 
posited with any express company or 
other common carrier for carriage, or to 
send or carry from one State * * * to 
any other State * * * * any film * * of 
any prize fight * * * * , which is de- 
signed to be used or may be used for 
purpose of public exhibition.” 

The next section forbids receiving any 
such film and the last section makes a 
violation of the statute a misdemeanor, 
I shall for brevity refer to the foregoing 
statute as the Act of 1912. 

(2) The Federal conspiracy statute, 
sec. 37 Crim, Code, 18 U. S. C. A. sec. 
88, formerly sec. 5440 Rev. Stats., reads 
in part as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire * * * 
to comit any offense against the United 
States * * * and one or qnore of such 
parties do any act to effect the object 
of the conspiracy * * *.” 

(3) The Search-Warrant statute (18 
U.S. C. A. sec. 612; Act of June 15, 1917, 
ch. 30, title XI, sec. 2, 40 Stats. 228) au- 
thorizes the issue of a search warrant: 

(1) “When the property was stolen or 
embezzled in violation of a law of the 
United States; * * *. 


“(2) When the property was used as | 


a means of committing a felony; * * * 

(3) When the property, or any paper, 
is possessed, controlled or used in viola- 
tion of section 98 of this title [which 


relates to activities in aid of a foreign | 


government] * * *.” 

A. The Exhibition. In the affidavit the 
object of the conspiracy,” within the 
meaning of the conspiracy statute, is 
confused with what may be conveniently 
called the ultimate purpose of the co 
spirators. The object of the conspiracy 
was to violate section 1 of the Act of 
1912. The ultimate purpose of the con- 


“ 


; Spirators was to publicly exhibit the 
| films in Virginia. And this clear and un- 


avoidable distinction makes necessary 
the conclusion that the object of the con- 
spiracy had been fully and completely 
effected when the interstate transporta- 


tion of the films had been completed. It | 


also follows that the subsequent exhi- 
bition of the films in this city, while it 
was not an act done to effect the ulti- 
mate purpose of the conspirators, could 
not have been an act done “to effect 
the object of the conspiracy.” When the 
object of a copspiracy has been fully ac- 
complished, mo act subsequently done 
can possibly be an act done to effect the 
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Patents 


Seizure of Prize Fight Films to Prevent 
_ Exhibition Held by Court to Be Illegal 


> 


Basis for Warrant 
Held to Be Lacking 


Exhibition of Pictures Ruled 
Not to Be Evidence of 
Conspiracy. 


the words used by the law makers can 
not properly be construed as including 
any property except such as was used 
as a causative agent or instrumentality, 
by the help of which a felony, or at 
least an element of a felony, was com- 
mitted. 
| It may be added that there is every 
reason for a strict and precise reading 
of the words “used as a means of com- 
| mitting a felony.” No process known 
| to law is more obnoxious or more pro- 
| vocative of resistance than a search war- 
jrant. Moreover, there is no reason for 
|a broad construction. Property which 
| has been stolen or embezzled is provided 
| for by the first section of the statute 
in question; other property which may 
not be legally possessed is provided for 
by other statutes or by the common law, 
| and consequently there was no reason 
for an intent that the second section of 
the Act of 1917 should embrace prop- 
erty connected with the commission of a 
felony otherwise than as a causative 
agency or as a causative instrumentality, 
It seems to me to follow that the affi- 
davit in this case did not state any fact 
which authorized the issue of the search 


zure was illegal. 
The fundamental difficulty with the 





% | Government’s case arises, as I believe, 


|from a misconstruction of the Act of 
|1912, That statute was, inter alia, in- 
{tended to make it an offense to trans- 
port films of prize fights from one State 
{to another; but it was not intended to 
{make it an offense to give public exhi- 
|bitions of films which had been trans- 
| ported in violation of the Act of 1912. 
|And the effort of the Government 
throughout this proceeding has been to 
| prevent the doing of an act which Con- 
; gress has not attempted to forbid. An 
;expectation that the Act of 1912 would 


' warrant, and consequently that the sei- | 
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Change in Structure 
Of Standpipe Avoids 


Infringement Charge 


Means for Accomplishing | 
Purpose Are Found to 
Be Different in Two 
Devices. 


FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co. Vv. AMERICAN 
VALVE & METER COMPANY, ET AL. No. | 
3934, CircUIT CouRT OF APPEALS FOR | 
THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


Patent No. 818968, for a stand-pipe for | 
use in connection with tenders of loco- | 
motives, was held not to be infringed by 
\3 modified structure adopted by defend-| 
ant. It was found that plaintiff em- 
ployed a pivoted link arrangement to} 
effect adjustment of the spout with re-| 
spect to the holes of the locomotive 
tenders, whereas defendant’s device in-| 
eluded roller and pulley means, and there } 
was therefore not an identity of means 
| between the two devices. | 


Appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, East- 
ern Division, 

The opinion of the court (Alschuler, | 
Page and Anderson, Circuit Judges), de- | 
livered by Judge Alschuler, follows in! 
| full text: | 
Plaintiffs (American Valve & Meter} 
; Co. et al.) brought suit against defendant 
(Fairbanks, Morse & Co.) for infringe- | 
ment of claims of Johnson patent, No. | 
818968, April, 1906, and of Fenner patent, | 
No. 782496, February, 1905. The District | 
Court held the claims of the Fenner | 
patent void, and held valid and infringed | 
claims 1, 21 and 88 of the Johnson! 
patent. Plaintiffs accepted the decree as | 
|to the Fenner patent, leaving here in| 
issue only these Johnson claims. 


Claims Adjudicated Previously. 


The same parties were before this | 
{court in 1917 in an action for infringe- | 
ment of the same claims, and we held the | 
claims valid and infringed by the device 
under consideration. 249 Fed. 234. De- 
fendant then changed its structure, and} 
| the changed structure is the subject-mat- | 
|ter of this suit. Defendant contends, | 
inter alia, its present construction does 
}not infringe. 


' 








|have the effect of obstructing and of | Pear the claims and Fig. 1 of the patent 


pictures of prize fights, and an intent 
to declare such exhibitions to be of- 
|fenses against the United States, are 
| Widely different. 


| object of the conspiracy. To speak of an 


| - 

S — after the object in a | Warrant for Arrest 
een fully accomplished as an act done | JV y . 
to effect such object is an adsurdity. | Was Not Desired 

It seems clear that the films were used ; 
“as a means” of giving the exhibition | Confusing an expectation as to the prac- 
which was being given when the affidavit | tical effect of a statute with the com- 
was made. But Congress has never at- | mand of the statute. While it has been 
tempted to forbid the exhibition of pic- !decided that Congress had the power to 
tures of prize fights, and as the exhi- regulate interstate commerce as we 
bition was not an act done to effect the | done by the Act of 1912 (Weber v. Freed, 
object of the conspiracy, the use of the | 239 U. S. 325); there is at the least room 
films in giving the exhibition is in this |for doubt as to the constitutional power 


hibition was merely an act (not de-|tion of pictures of prize fights in the 
clared to be a crime) done after the |States. And as Congress has most: dis- 
object of the conspiracy had been fully |tinctly refrained from attempting to for- 
accomplished. bid such exhibitions, the court can not 
(B) The Advertising. Advertising the}Tead into the statute an intent to pro- 
exhibition was an act done to effect | hibit such exhibitions. 
the ultimate purpose of the conspirators;! As has been said no warrant for the 
but it was not an act done to effect the | arrest of Rose, or any one, was issued 
object of the conspiracy, to wit: The il- | or desired. There was never any inten- 


And the courts are not justified in| 
| patent, and there was a pulley arrange- 
{ment attached to the spout to assist in 
{raising and lowering it. 
| movement 
| Johnson, we held that this structure of 
{a spout, telescoping over a gooseneck 
|nozzle, with links pivoted to the stand- 


‘ |pipe for directing the movement of the 
case without legal significance. The ex-|°f Congress to forbid the public exhibi- | 


| 
On pages 234 and 235 of 249 Fed. 2 


ilargely preventing public exhibitions of | drawings, to which reference is hereby 


made. The column there held infringed | 
is known as Sheffield Standpipe No. 11. 
That in issue is No. 12. 

Sheffield No. 11 had the link attach- 
ment between the spout and a lower 
point on the stand-pipe to which it was} 
pivotally attached. The attachment to 
the spout was at its upper end, which was 
not the same place described in the 


While lateral 
was not prevented, as in 





spout, transgressed the Johnson claims, 
|and we directed entry of a decree ac- 
cordingly. 


Equipment Was Changed. i 
Thereupon defendant built a column in 
which there was no connection what- 
ever, by links or otherwise, between the | 
spout and any part of the column below | 
the gooseneck, save only a chain to limit 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EARCHES AND SEIZURES: 
Statutory Provisions: 


Search Warrants: 
Means of Committing Felony: 


Prize Fight Films: 
Conspiracy to 


Commit Offense against United States——Where films 6f prize fight which 
were being advertised and exhibited were seized under search warrant issued 
upon an affidavit that films were being used as means of committing felony 
by unlawful conspiracy to violate provisions of Act of July 31, 1912, to pro- 
hibit importation and interstate transportation of films of prize fights; and 
no warrant for arrest of any alleged conspirator was asked or issued, the 
sole purpose of seizure being to prevent the exhibition of the films, held: 
The seizure was unjustified and illegal, the exhibition of the films not being 
an act done to effect the object of the alleged conspiracy, and the films not 


being used as a means of committing 
v. St. Clair. 
Index Page 2000, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Infringement: 


the overt act of transportation.—Rose 


(District Court for the Western District of Virginia.)—Yearly 


Standpipes——Where the patent structure in- 


cluded a standpipe having a column with a goose neck nozzle, and a 
spout mounted upon and over the nozzle for the purposes of adjustment so 


that it may be brought to proper pos 


ition over the holes of locomotive ten- 


ders of varying heights, the adjustment being effected by a pivoted link 
arrangement; whereas in defendant’s device the spout was controlled by 


rolling mechanism and pulleys, held: 
stantial identity of means. 


v. American Valve & Meter Company et al. 


No infringement, there being no sub- 


Patent No. 818968.—Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Seventh Circuit, 1928.) —Yearly Index Page 2000, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


TR 


ADE MARKS: Descriptive Notations: 
“Firesafe” had been used by applicant as a mark for treated lumber, 


“Firesafe.”—Where the notation 


and it appeared the two words had not been joined in a unitary word and 
used upon this class of goods prior to applicant’s adoption of the notation, 


held: 


Geo. H. Storm & Co., Inc. (First Ass 


Notation not registrable, being descriptive of the goods.—Ex parte 


istant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.) 


—Yearly Index Page 2000, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Confusion: 
comprising a triangle within wh 


“Ar 


row Oil Burner.”.—A composite mark 
ich are placed the letters “T. D. C.” 


and the representation of an arrow placed horizontally and passed through 


the triangle, used upon oil burners, 


held: Not registrable over a mark 


comprising the words “Arrow Oil Burner” pierced by an arrow, used upon 


the same class gf goods, 


fusion.—Ex parte The Timken-Detroit Company. 


the marks being so nearly alike as to cause con- 


(First Assistant Com- 


missioner of Patents, 1928.—Yearly Index Page 2000, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec. 


882517, Dwight & Lloyd, Process of treat- 
ing ores, 1020345, Same, Metalliferous ore 
product, Re. 13758, F. D. Weeks, Calcining, 
degulfurizing, agglomerating and sintering 
ores, 1102982, A. S. Dwight, Apparatus for 
roasting and sintering ores, 1254316, 1433- 
351, Same, Process of treating ores, 1433- 


4921, R.S, as amended Feb. 18, 1922. 


{ 1381852, C. H. Tomlinson, Automatic car 
and electric coupler and reversing switch, 
1422241, Same, Electric multiple connection 
plug, fled July 23, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill, 
E. Div., Doc. 8488, The Tomlinson Coupler 
Co. v. Van Dorn Coupler Co, et al. 


1391750, R. C. Montgomery, Straw hat, 


Marks 


Confusion Is Found 


In Use of Arrow as 
Mark on Oil Burners 


Examiner Upheld in Ruling 
That Applicant’s Design 
Is Deceptively 
Similar. 


Ex PARTE THE TIMKEN-DetTROIT CoMe 

PANY. COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

A composite mark comprising a tri« 
angle within which are placed the letters 
“T D C” and the representation of an 
arrow placed horizontally and passed 
through the triangle, used upon oil burn- 
ers, was held not registrable over a mark 
comprising the words “Arrow Oil Btrner” 
| pierced by an arrow, used upon the sam@ 
lclass of goods. The applicant being the 
| newcomer, it was stated that’ doubt ag 
to confusion should be resolved against it, 

Messrs. Carr & Carr for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan followsZ 

The applicant has appealed from thd 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying tegistration of a composite mark 
comprising a triangle within which are 
jplaced, in a_ distinctive manner, the 
jietters “T D C” and the representation 
of an arrow placed horizontally and 
passed through the triangle, used upon 
oil burners. 


4 





| Similarity Alleged. 

| The ground upon which the registra- 
| tion was refused is that the mark is 
| deceptively similar to that registered by 
| the Scocony Burner Corporation for use 


upon the identical class of goods. In the 
|registered mark the words “Arrow Oil 
Burner” are shown pierced by an arrow. 

The applicant presses the view that 
| the heud and butt portions of the arrow 
‘of its mark are suggestive of a weather- 
vane and states that the operation of 
joi burners varies with the weather, as 
weather conditions affect the controlling 
thermostat used in connection with burn- 
| ers of this charactor. The views is fur- 
| ther urged that the various features of 
the mark of the applicant company are 
wholly dissimilar from the arrow and the 
| word “Arrow” of the registered mark, 
|are so distinctive that the presence of 
| the portions of the arrow disclosed would 
‘not app al to the purchasing public, and 
{no likelihood of confusion would result. 
The only distinctive feature of the reg- 


i treating ores to sinter them, 1433350, Same, |} 46-224, Knox Hat Co., Inc., Vv. Wallkill! the word “Arrow.” 


249° Same, Process of and apparatus for | fled Aug. 27, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. | istered mark is the arrow emphasized by 
ea The goods of the 
Ore desulfurizing and sintering apparatus, | Hat Works, Inc. Doc. E 46-225, Knox Hat | registrant would very probably be called 
C. C. A, 2d Cir., Doe. 9958, Dwight & Lloyd | ¢o,, Inc., v. Sarnoff-Irving Hat Stores, Inc.| “Ayyow Burners.” It must be held that 
Sintering Co. v. J. E. Greenawalt. secre | 1399419. (See 1079795.) the representation of the arrow is quite 
affirmed (notice dated Aug. 20, oo mae 1402120. (See 1223223.) prominent in the applicant’s mark and 
we eee is 1923 » CED Sach. g.| 1422241. (See 1381852.) there is at least some likelihood of cen- 
Div. Dee "2823 “Superior Skylight Co. v.| 1433349, 1433350 and 1433351. (See §82517.) | fusion for this reason. As i; well under- 

. Ba. 1435037. (See 1079795.) | stood, purchasers do not have the twa 


eesesas. (see 882517.) 1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, C. C. | marks simultaneously before them but 

1020593. (See 1038475.) A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10064, Franc-Strohmeyer | depend to a considerable degree upon an 

1038475, L. H. Baekeland, Process of | & Cowan, Inc., v. Siegman, Inc. Affirmed impression or a memory of something 
making insoluble - bodies derived ae (notice dated Aug. 20, 1928). they had seen before. Tt coos 166 teee 
So , a a st ata amen 1448279. (See 1266988.) probable that some intending purchaser 
“F cccancina eaanh, wenn, He Enamel | ius, eee arises who had been told the arrow oil burners 
feeguer or varnish, filed (notice dated Aug. | 1517035. oes Re. 16103.) were satisfactory in service anda desir- 
16, 1928), D. C, S| D. N.Y, Bakelite| 4535981, 1535982, F. S. Carr, Festener, able kind to purchase would, upon seeing 
Corp. v. General Plastics, Inc. . |filed Aug. 25,1998, D. C.. E. D. Mich., S.| the applicant’s mark with its arrow, be 

1079795, F. N. Naysmith, Chiropractic | piy, Doc. 2825, Carr Fastener Co. v. | led to mistake the latter’s goods for those 
table, 1269354, 1435037, 1399419, 1448477, W.| Magnus & Easterman Co. et al. af the vagiotrant, Willie the coe io Sak 
G. Williams, Some. D.C. SD. ure | 1535982. (See 1535981.) free from doubt yet it is believed, fol- 


ie ee waar oe a bene | 1566014, F. L. Johnson, Collapsible tire | lowing the usual rule, any doubt as to 


core, 1618153, Same, Collapsible tire build- confusion should be resolved against the 


the forward movemen 
t of the spout. To ing form, filed Aug. 21, 1928, D. C., N. D. | newcomer. 


Western District of Virginia, Lynchburg | legal transportation of the films. More-|tion of prosecuting him, or any one else, | Aug. 9, 1928. 


1082682, R. Douglas, Food product, 1235- 


Division, came M. A. Joyce, Agent of the | over, the films were in no possible sense ;}Under the conspiracy statute or under | the top of the receiving end of the spout 


there was attached a wheel or roller 


- Department of Justice, who, being by me| used as a means of accomplishing the |the Act of 1912. The sole purpose of the 


“and referred to as the City Auditorium, 
“on Main Street, in the City of Lynch- | 


the purpose of public exhibition, to-wit: 


duly sworn, deposes and says that he has | advertising. 


_ reason to believe and does believe that | 


within certain building-commonly known | 
| 


burg, Va., in the Western District of 
Virginia, in a portion of said building 


used by H. A. Rose for theater or show} of a conspiracy under Section 37 Crim. | connect 


Pictures Said Not to Be 


Stolen Property 

(C.) The Transportation. In Berko- 
witz vs. U. S., 93 F. 452, 455, it was held 
that an act which is the consummation 


seizure was to prevent the exhibition of 
the pictures of the prize fight. It follows 
that inquiry into the propriety or im- 
| Propriety of the seizure of the films as 
| incidental to an arrest of a person need 
|not be made in this case. 

| The following cases are of interest in 
ion with the questions above dis- 


purposes and their offices and rooms con-| Code may be treated as the overt act cussed: U. S. v. Johnston, 232 Fed. 970; 


‘nected with their theater or show, and| which is made an element of the felony | Cullen v. Esola, 21 F. (2nd) 877; Consoli- 


which said theater is owned by Key- | denounced by that statute. And the sound- | dated Amusements v. Gober, 22 F. (2nd) 


stone Realty Co., and H. A. Rose is} 
the lessee thereof, there is located cer- 
tain property, to-wit: Certain films and 
other pictoral representations of a prize 
fight designed to be used and which is} 
- being used and which might be used for 
‘The Tunney-Dempsey prize fight held in| 
‘Chicago, in the State of Illinois, on the} 
22nd day of September, 1927, which are | 
being used as a means of committing} 
a felony, to-wit: A violation of Section, 
87 of the Criminal Code of the United | 
States; that the facts to establish the 
grounds of probable cause are as fol- 
lows: 

“That the owner of said theaters and! 
said H. A. Rose, lessee thereof, and 
divers other persons whose names are 
unknown, did on and previously to the} 
21st day of April, 1928, unlawfully,! 
knowingly and feloniously conspire, com- 
bine and confederate each with the other, 





among themselves, to commit an offense} been used as a means of committing a| 


against the United States, to-wit: To 
Violate the provision of Title 18, Sec- 
tion 405, of the United States Code An- 
notated, and known as an act to pro-| 
hibit the importation and the interstate | 
transportation of films and other pic- 
toral representations of prize fights, and | 
for other purposes designed to be used, | 
and which might be used, for the pur-| 
pose of exhibition in the following man- | 
ner: that is to say that H. A. Rose, | 
and divers other persons whose names 
are unknown, should and did bring and! 
cause to be brought into the City of 
Lynchburg, Campbell County, Virginia, 
from another State of the United States, | 
films and other pictoral representations | 
of a prize fight, to-wit: The Tunney-| 
Dempsey prize fight; that in pursuance 
of said conspiracy and during the con- 


ness of that ruling may be here assumed. 

The affidavit used in this case is badly 
expressed; but I shall assume that it was 
intended to assert that the transportation 
of the films from Illinois to Virginia was 
an overt act done by some one or more of 
the conspirators to effect the object of 
the consipracy. And, so reading the af- 
fidavit, we are brought to a considera- 
tion of the power to issue a search war- 
rant in cases such as this. 

By force of 18 U. S. C. A. sec. 633, 
nothing in chapter 18 of the code shall 
be ‘held to repeal or impair any existing 
provisions of law regulating search and 
issue of search warrants. After the en- 


I 


| 296; Atlanta Enterprises v. Crawford, 22 
|F. (2nd) 834; In re Film and Pictorial 
| Representation, 22 F. (2nd) 837; U. S. 
|v. Wilson, 23 F. (2nd) 112. 

September 18, 1928. 


‘Mark Disapproved 
| As Being Descriptive 


“‘Firesafe” Held Merely to De- 


note Quality of Lumber 
| 


actment of the Act of 1912 and prior to} EX PARTE Grorce H. Storm & Co., INc. 
the passage of the Act of June 15, 1917, | COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

there may possibly have existed power to}. The notation “Firesafe,” used upon 
validly issue a search warrant for pic-| treated lumber. was held to be merely 
tures of prize fights which had : 


been transported in violation of the 
Act of 1912. But, if, so such power 
existed only in case the pictures had 


felony. In the case assumed the pictures 
were not stolen property; they were not 
subject to Federal taxes, they were not 
declared by Federal law to be subject to 
forfeiture, and no Federal law made the 
possession of them illegal. See Boyd vs. 
U. S., 116 U. S. 616, 623; 24 R. C. L. 715, 
sec. 19; 25 Am. & Eng. Ency. (2nd 
ed.) 146. 


Films Held Not 


To Be Causative Agency 

It follows, whether authority for the 
issue of the search warrant in the instant 
case be based on the Act of 1917 (18 
U.S. C. A. 612(2) ) or on some previous 
rule of law, that there was no right to 
issue the warrant here unless the films 
had be used as a means of committing a 
felony. It may be assumed that property 


jdlescriptive of a charactor or quality of 
j the goods and therefore not to be regis- 
| istrable. 

| Messrs. 


Browne & Phelps f i- 
sone elps for appli 


The full text of the opinion of First | 


Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
The applicant has appealed from the 


decision of the examiner of trade marks | 


denying registration under the 1905 Act, 
as amended, of the notation “Firesgfe” 
used upon treated iumbe-. on the ground 
that the mark is merely descriptive of 
the character or quality of the goods. 
The applicant in his brief has cited 
many instructive rulings of other cases 
|and has also called attention to a large 
|number of registered marks which, coun- 
|sel urges, are as fully descriptive as is 
| the notation sought to be registered. It 
jis not believed any of these adjudicated 
cases or previously registered marks are 
determinative of the instant case. 
| To state that lumber is “firesafe” is 
|merely to state that it will not burn under 


tinuance thereof, and in execution and| US¢d aS a means of committing an ele-| ordinary conditions. While the two words 


to effect the object of the same, the! 
said H. A. Rose, lessee, thereof, and | 
others did on or about the — day of 
April, 1928, and thereafter on the 21st 
day of April, 1928, at Lynchburg, Va.,! 
unlawfully, knowingly and  feloniously | 
advertise on _ posters 





e fight, which said films are designed 
be used and have bapn used for the 
ose of public exhibition at said the- 


| The statutes to be considered are as | 

follows: (1) The Act of July 31, 1912, 
"eh. 2638 (37 Stats. 240, 18 U. S. C. A. 
| pec. 405-7) ghich reads in part: 


and billboards! 
Within the said City of Lynchburg, Va., | iec » thich or 
ME public exhibition of said prize fight|°r °iccts through which or by the help 
| films at said theater for the afternoon 
- and evening of April 21, 1928, at said 
theater in the City of Lynchburg, Va.,! 
said H. A. Rose and others did unlaw- | 
fully, knowingly and feloniously pub- | 
- liely exhibit said films and other pictorial | 


' Yepresentations of the Tunney-Dempsey | 


ment of felony is within the meaning of 
the law. However, the films in this case 
were not used as a means of committing 
the overt act of transportation. An ob- 
ject which is transported (ii without 
power to move itself) can not be a means 
of effecting the transportation. In no 
sense were the films a causative agency 


of which the 
complished. 
The motor car, or the railway engine, 
whichever was used in the transportation, 
was a means of accomplishing the viola- 
tion of the Act of 1912; but the films 
were not. A skeleton key or a jimmy 
could be used as the means of committing 
a burglary; but the silver spoons carried 
away by the burglar could not be. 
If the search-warrant statute had been 
so phrased as to include property which 
had been used in connection with the 
commission of a felony, the statute 
might embrace the case at bar. But 
no such language was employed. And 


transportation was ac- 


| . ° ° 
;may not have been joined in a unitary 


word and used upon this class of goods 
| prior to the applicant’s adoption of the 
jnotation yet both words are common in 
the English language and have a defi- 
nite meaning, and that i:neaning is the 
same whether they are use separately 
or as one -vord. It seems clear enough 
that even if lumber can k- made abso- 
lutely fireproof yet the clear meaning of 
the notation sought to be registered 
is that the lumber, when used as lumber 
2 used, will be safe from the hazard -f 
re. 

A consideration of the examiners’s 
views and those set forth by counsel indi- 
cates that the word sought to be regis- 
tered merely describes a character or 
quality of the goods and its registration 
is, in consequence, barred by Section 5 
(b) of the Act of February 20, 1905, as 
amended. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 

October 2, 1928. 


— rests on and rolls along the top, 
| 


and facilitates the telescopic movement 
of the spout, at the same time assisting 
to give direction to its movement. Upon | 
this difference of construction rests de- 
fendant’s contention of noninfringement; 


; While plaintiffs contend that defendant’s 


mechanism falls fairly within the plain- 
tiff’s range of equivalents. 
In discussing the patent we said, in 


1 
' the earlier case: 
i 


|, “In Johnson’s structure the coopera- | 
| tion of two new features is essential. One 
|is the connection between the column noz- 
;zle and the spout. He made his nozzle in 
the form of an extended gooseneck, with 
a relatively flat downward curve. Over 
this he placed a spout whose rear portion, 
straight-lined, was of such diameter as 
to permit movement of the spout not di- 
rected or controlled by the goosneck noz- 
zle. * * * The other feature is the ex- 
tended arm, pivoted at one end to the 
}column at a point approximately oppo- 
site the middle of the range of movement 
of the end of the spout, and rigidly affixed 
; at the other end to the sides of the spout. 
|* * * The first feature provides the ca- 
pacity, and this second feature furnishes 
means, of swinging the end of the spout 
in a substantially vertical line above the 


[Continued on Page 10, Col mn 8.] 


United States 
| Court of Claims || 


October 11, 1928. 


,| July 28, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., 


Present: Chief Justice Booth and 
Judges Graham, Moss, Green and Sin- 
nott. i 

No. H-300, Broadway Savings & Trust; 
Co., argued by W. D. Harris for the plain- } 
tiff, and J. H. Sheppard for the ae | 
States. | 

No. F-163, Italian National Rifle Shoot-! 
ing Society of the United States, argued | 
by E, 8S. McCrary for the United States. 
Plaintiff’s attorneys, Putney, Twombly &| 
Putney. 

No. C-694, Guy E. Lawrason, submitted | 
by Richard L. Herrick for the plaintiff, and | 
F. J. Keating for the United States. 

No, E-177, Niles Bement Pond Co., 
argued by Karl D. Loos for the plaintiff, 
and R. C. Williamson for the United States. 

No, F-167, William F. Abbott, argued by 
John F. McCarron for the plaintiff, and F. 
K. Dyar for the United States. 


Chief Justice Does Not Sit 
When Relative Pleads Case | 


In the article in The United States 
Daily of October 11, reporting the ar- 
guments before the Supreme Court of the } 
United States in the cases of Taft v. 
Bowers, Nos. 16, and Greenway v. Bow- 
ers, No. 17, a typographical error ap- 
peared incorrectly representing Chief 
Justice Taft as being retained as coun- 
sel in these cases. 

Chief Justice Taft did not sit during 
the argument of these cases due to his 
relation to counsel. The second para-‘ 
graph of the article should have read: | 

“Chief Justice Taft, being related to 
counsel, did not sit in these cases.” 


666, Same, Jelly making product and proc- 
ess for producing same, 
Food product and its method of manufac- 
ture, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 9832, Douglas 
Pectin Corp. v. Armour & Co. Reversed 
as to 1082682 and 1304166, affirmed as to 
1235666 (notice dated Aug. 20, 1928). 

1098608. (See 1038475.) 

1102982. (See 882517.) 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
by luminescent tubes, D. C. Wash. (Seat- 


1304166, Same, 


tle), Doc. 646, Electrical Products Corp. v.! 


H. Christensen et al. (Chris Sign Co.). In- 
junction, Aug. 22, 1928. 

1132273, W. Jay, Fuel supply system for 
explosive engines, 1635692, F. G. Schweis- 
thal, Valve snap action, filed Aug. 9, 1928, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
O-19-M, Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
et al. v. F. B. Redman et al. (Auto Parts 
Exchange Co.). Doc. O-20-J, Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corp. et al. v. The 


; Armature Exchange, Inc. 


1138616, Barsness & Barsness, Cattle 
stanchions, 1142135, H. J. Barsness, Same, 
filed Aug. 14, 1928, D. C., W. D. Wis., Doc. 
E 1321, Barsness Mfg. Co. et al. v. Berg 
Supply Co. et al. . 

1142135. (See 1138616.) 

1175686, Binder & Couch, Mangle, 1584- 
458, F. J. Leidecker, Delivery table for flat 
work ironers, 1631347, J. H. Taylor, Flat 
work ironer, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 44- 
345, The American Laundry Machine Cp. 
v. Amalgamated Laundries, Ine. et al. Pat- 
ents held valid and infringed, Aug. 25, 1928, 

223, 1287799, 1402120, C. H. Tomlin- 
son, Car, air and electric coupler, filed 
Doe. 
8489, The Tomlinson Coupler Co. v. Van 
Dorn Coupler Co. et ali 

1230715, R. M. Johnson, 
body, filed Aug. 17, 1928, D. 
Doc. E 46-200, R. M. Johnson v. The First 
National Pictures, Inc., et al. Doc. E 46- 
201, R. M. Johnson v. Wirth & Hamid, Inc. 

1235666. (See 1082682.) 

1254316. (See 882517.) 

1266988, Pridham & Jensen, Amplifying 
receiver, 1448279, 1579392, Same, Electrody- 
namic receiver, filed Aug. 16, 1928, D. C., 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2166-L, 
The Magnavox Co, v. F. H. Thompson Co. 

1269354. (See 1079795.) 


Motor vehicle 
0 ,°Si de Ne wee 


' 
1285117, Gibbs & Conover, Process for the 


manufacture of phthalic anhydride, phth- 
alice acid, benzoic acid and naphtha qui- 
nones, Re. 15520, C. Conover, Apparatus 
for bringing 
tions between gases, filed July 25, 1928, D. 

*., W. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 1885-H, The Selden 
Co. v. The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Ine. 

1287799. (See 1223223.) 

1301758, A. Stern, Embroidery mount, D. 
cC., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 39-207, Venetian 
Monogram Corp, v. Paris Monogram Co., 
Ince. Dismissed without prejudice, Aug. 
21, 1928. Doc. E 39-208, Venetian Mono- 
gram Corp. v. M. Fix et al. Decree as above, 

1304166. (See 1082682.) 

1307734, <A. V. Gullborg, 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, filed Aug. 22, 1928, D. C., N. D. 
Tex. (Ft. Worth), Doc. FE 551, The Bassick 
Mfg. Co. v. B. Smith et al. 

1322650, G. Sundback, Fastener for slit 
and other closures, appeal filed Aug. 27, 
1928, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Hookless Fastener 
Co, v. H. L. Rogers Co., Inc. 

1326153, W. J. Fleming, Buckle support, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 35-15, Fleming 
& Keeves Co., Inc. v. H. Goodman et al. 
Decree sustaining patent, and granting in- 
junction, Aug. 23, 1928. 

1361508, J. T. Tice, Calendar rack, D. C., 
N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. E 502, J. T. Tice 
v. The Murray Co. Patent held valid, in- 
junction issued (notice dated Aug. 25, 1928). 

1379855, J. Donner, Cream depilatory, 
filed July 11, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill, &. Div., 
Doc, 8438, J. Donner v, Walgreen Co. 


about the controlling reac- | 


Lubricating | 


Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2662, F. L. Johnson et 
al, v. The Bridgewater Machine Co. 

1579392. (See 1266988.) K 

1582226, A. J. Ray, Automatic telephone 
' system, filed Aug. 17, 1928, D. C. Mass., 
| Doe. 3010, C. Glantz (B. J. Harrison Mfg. 
Co.) v. Brown Bros, Co. 

1584458. (See 1175686.) : 

1599266, F. 0. Albertson, Valve-seat re- 
facer, filed Aug. 20, 1928, D. C., M. D. Pa. 
(Seranton), Doc. 586, Albertson & Co. v. 
Alvord Reamer & Tool Co. 

1614816, P. H. York, Adjustable roller con- 
| veyor, filed July 7, 1928, D. C., N. D. IIl., 
E. Div., Doc, 8429, Logan Co, v. Mathews 
| Conveyor Co. 
| 1618153. (See 1566014.) ; 
1626474, S. Morrison, Double swinging 
imirror compact case, filed Aug. 17, 1928, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46-204, S, Morri- 
json v, Pallas Mfg. Co., Inc. 

1631347. (See 1175686.) 

1635692. (See 1132273.) 

1642675. (See 1009502.) 

1658864, E. J. Sternberg, Dough moulding 
device, filed July 23, 1928, D. C., N. D. IIl., 
jE. Div., Doc, 8487, Thomson Machine Co. 
jv. E, J. Sternberg. 

1664096 and 1667448. (See Re. 16103.) 

1669640, B. C. Warlick, Indoor golf, filed 
Aug. 20, 1928, D. C., N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), 
| Doc. E 411, B.C, Warlick v. P. Snyder. 

Des. 43459, Kellner & Worms, Knitted 
necktie, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 39-212, 
Franklin Knitting Mills Co. v. H. Cotler. 
Consent and order of discontinuance, Aug. 
17, 1928, Doc. E 39-213, Franklin Knitting 
Mills Co. v. E, Cole. Decree as above. Doc. 
E 39-221, Franklin Knitting Mills Co. v. 
| A. M. Lewis. Decree as above. Doc. E 40-85, 
|Franklin Knitting Mills Co. v. G. New- 
|mayer. (Harlem Shirt Shop). Decree as 
|above. Doe. E 40-87, Franklin Knitting 
| Mills Co. v. Hudson Shirt Shops, Inc. De- 
; cree as above, 

Des. 55734, B. P. Wagner, Metal baking 





| 


| pan, filed Aug. 15, 1928, D. C., S. D. Calif. | 
Wagner | 


(Los Angeles), Doc, E O-24-H, 
my Co. v. Anderson Brass Works, 
{et al. 

| Des, 69423 (a), H. Abrams, Back-plate for 
lighting fixtures, Des. 69429, Same Arm 
for lighting fixtures, filed Aug. 16, 1928, D. 
|C., M. D. Pa. (Scranton), Doc. 585, Cresent 
| Brass Mfg. Co. v. H. H. Sprenkle & Co. 
Des, 69423 (b), H. Abrams, Back-plate for 
| lighting fixtures, Des. 69426, Same, Canopy 
jfor lighting fixtures, Des. 69428, Same, 
| Segmental portion for lighting fixtures, Des. 
| 69427, Des. 69429, Same, Arm for lighting 
fixtures, Des. 69728, Same, Plate for light- 
ing fixtures, filed Aug. 17, 1928, D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc, E 46-202, Cresent Brass Mfg. 
Co. v. Incandescent Supply Co. 

Des. 69426, Wes. 69417 and Des. 69428. 
(See Des. 69423 (b).) 

Des. 69429. (See Des. 69423 (a) and (b).) 
T. M. 70856, T. M. 184817, Gillette Safety 
Razor, Co., Safety razor and safety razor 
blades, T. M. 160194, T. M. 164884, Same, 
| Safety razor blade, filed July 25, 1928, D. 
iC. N. D. Tih, E. Div., Doc. 8491, Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. v. M. Davis et al. 

T. M. 158867, The Winget Mfg. Co., 
| Children’s coveralls, bloomers, etc., filed 
July 16, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., Doe. 
| 8485, Winget Kickernick Co. v. La Mode 
Garment Co. 

7. 
164884, (See T. M. 70856.) : 

T. M. 170656, Process Chemicals, Inc., In- 
secticide and mothproofing composition, filed 
July 6, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doe. 
8427, The Larvex Corp. v. Dean Mfg. Co. 

Re. 13758. (See 882517.) 

Re, 15520. (See 1285117.) . 

Re. 16103, J. L. Sullivan, Wire fastening 
device, 1664096, Same, Furring and fasten- 


Inc. 


ing device, 1517035, G. F. Voight, Furring ; 


| nail, 1667448, Same, Furring unit, filed Aug. 
18, 1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Economy Products Corp. et al. v. W. E. 
Marquart. Doc. 2167-$, Economy Products 


Corp. et al. v. R. H. Buck. 


M. 160194, T. M. 134317 and T. M. | 


The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 
October 4, 1928. 


| Journal 
of the 


| Supreme Court 
| of the 
| United States 


\ | October 11, 1928. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justics 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Sanford, 
and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Vail E. Purdy, of Sioux City, Iowa; 
Harold C. Baker, of East St. Louis, Ill; 
Ralph F. Lesemann, of East St. Louis, 
Ill, and John R. Beeching, of Hutchin- 
son, Kans., were admitted to practice. 

No. 24. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., ap- 
pellant, v. Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners, Joseph Autenrieth et al., 
ete., and 

No. 54. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., ap- 


| pellant, v. Board of Public Utility Com- 
| missioners et al. Argued by Mr. Duane 
|E. Minard and Mr. George S. Hobart 
for the appellant, and by Mr. John C. 
Bigelow for the appellees. 

No. 27. Annie Marie Maney, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Are 
gued by Mr. Bruno V. Bitker and Mr, 
Louis Marshall for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell for the 
respondent. 

No. 28. Jackson & Eastern Railway 
Co., W. I. Luke and S. A. Neville, plain- 
itiffs in error, v. W. W. Burns, E. B. 
Nettleton, et al. Argument commenced 
by Mr. George B. Neville for the plain- 
| Hits in error. The Court declined to 
hear further argument. Papers on writ 
of error to be treated as an application 
for certiorari. 

No. 29. The State of Washington on 
the Relation of Seattle Title Trust Co., 
as Trustee, etc. plaintiff in error, ve 
George W. Roberge, as Superintendent, 
j;ete. Argument commenced by Mr. Cor- 
| win S. Shank for the plaintiff in error. 

Adjourned until October 12 at 12 
o’clock. 

‘The day call for Friday, October 12, 
will be as follows: Nos. 29, 30, 82, 38, 39, 
41 and 42. 
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Diagnostic Centers Said to Be Essential 


Pusuisnuep WitHour COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


To Medical Program of Veterans’ Bureau 


Clinical Director Says Success of Three Regional Groups 
Has Justified Opening of Others. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sholds the unfque position of being re- 
sponsible for the medical care of more 
persons than any other organization in 
this country. Realizing its responsibili- 
ties the Bureau has endeavored to organ- 
jze a medical service capable of hand- 
ling this great task. The medical serv- 
ice of the Bureau has at its disposal at 
the present time 50 Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals, 54 regional medical offices, 
three subregional medical offices, 22 


treatment stations and affiliations with 
48 hospitals belonging to other govern- 
mental departments. This forms a net- 
work of hospitals aad dispensaries mak- 
ing medical treatment available to 


country and its possessions. . 
The medical service of the Bureau in 

-its progressive medical program foresaw 

the need of further improving its hos- 


pital facilities, especially in respect to! 


diagnostic problems and special types of 
treatment. The medical council at its 


first meeting in July, 1924, was familiar- | 


ized with the situation, gave most care- 


ful consideration to the matter, and in| 
their report to the director stated, “We! 
recommend the established of regional | 
* “diagnostic groups, consisting of the best 


available Bureau and iocal medical per- 
sonnel.” 


diagnostic beds. This committee con- 
vened on November 8, 1924, and drew 


up the following resolutions, which they! 


presented to the medical council at its 
next meeting in November, 1924: 
1. The committee agrees unanimously on 
«the principle of diagnostic beds and that 
they should be established and made avail- 


able to the medical service, United States} 


Veterans’ Bureau, at the earliest possible 
date. . 

2. The committee recommends that di- 
agnostic beds be established as soon as 


possible at Cincinnati, Ohio, and at United | rating boards should be one of most in- | 
Wash-/ timate association in all medical ques- 


States Veterans’ Hospital, No. 32, 
ington, D. C., in order that, by so doing 
the Bureau may obtain informative data 
and experience upon which to base its 
action with regard to the establishment 
of diagnostic beds in other centers. 

3. In the event that diagnostic beds are 
established at Cincinnati, and Washington, 
D. C., the Committee feels that the estab- 


lishment of such beds, in accordance with! 


the plans proposed by this Committee, in 
other centers, should not be effected until 


the council, at one of its subsequent meet- | 


_ings, shall have passed upon the practica- 
bility of those already established. 


Two Centers Established 
Followed by Third 


These recommendations were approved 
by the council and the medical director 
and submitted to the director. As a 
result diagnostic centers were estab- 
‘ished at the Cincinnati General Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, Ohio, and United 
‘States Veterans’ Hospital, Washington, 
D.C. Recently, after about three years 
of experience with the above mentioned 
centers, a third has been instituted at 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Palo 
‘Alto, Calif., and it seems most probable 
that others will be established from time 
to time. : 

The chief purpose for which diagnostic 
venters have been established in the bu- 
reau is to assist hospitals and regional 
offices in their medical work. United 
States Veterans’ Bureau Circular No. 
345, medical service, in explaining the 
proper use of diagnostic centers states: 

They provide the facilities, in staffs of 
specialists of outstanding reputation ap- 
pointed in a consultant capacity, for the 


reference of cases concerning which there; 


may have been in the past, or at the time 
of reference, differences of professional 
; opinion or a question as to diagnosis or 
‘appropriate treatment. This might mean 
an honest difference of opinion (if properly 
presented) between a reputable physician 
in civilian life and the Government per- 
sonnel. Accordingly, each of these diag- 
nostic centers is to be regarded as a spe- 
cial unit created by the director, and to 
be respected as representing him in the 
‘determination of the complete and final 
diagnosis and proper treatment of cases 
which have been the subject of medical 
controversy, or in which satisfactory con- 
clusions have not been reached, although 
every facility of the Bureau's hospitals and 
regional offices has been exhausted. * * * 
nor should patients be referred to them 
merely because of the disallowance of their 
claims or dissatisfacton with their ratings. 


Percentage of Error 
Should Be at Minimum 


Because of the service rendered by the 
consulting, specialists and the complete 
physical equipment, it is believed that 
the percentage of error in diagnoses 
should be at a minimum in diagnostic 
centers. In Bureau Circular No. 345, it 
is stated that, “The Diagnostic center in 
the last resort for the establishment of 
-a diagnosis by the bureau,” an extremely 
tésponisble position for such centers. 
No center wished to assume the position 
of being infallible, and in order that 
due consideration migth be given those 
few cases in which there still remained 
a difference of opinion between diagnostic 
centers and medical officers elsewhere 
in the bureau, the director has very 
wisely and justly made the medical di- 
rector responsible for the final decision. 
As stated in Bureau Circular No. 345-B: 

When the medical authorities of the 
regional office, including medical members 
of a regional rating board or medical mem+ 
ber of any other property constituted ad- 
judicating body of the bureau, differ with 
the opinion as rendered by a diagnostic 
«center upon strictly medical questions, such 
differences of opinion will, as provided by 
paragraph 2 of Circular No. 345, be taken 
up by such units with the diagnostic cen- 
ter, first, by correspondence, with a view to 
arranging with the center for reconsidera- 
tion of the cases; and second, if necessary, 
by readmission of the claimant concerned 
to the diagnostic center. If after such re- 
consideration these differences of opinion 
as to purely medical questions cannot be 
reconciled, the case file, together with a 
summary of the points at issue, will be 
submitted to the medical director for de- 
cision. The decision reached by the medical 
director will be final in so far as the in- 
dividual case is concerned, and the basis, 
in so far as medical opinion is concerned, 
for any subsequent action by any agency of 
the Bureau. 

Diagnostic centers might well be called 
consultation centers, centers to which 
the medical officers throughout the field 
‘look for counsel, opinions, advice, etc. 
It has ever been the poiicy of progres- 
sive physicians to call in their conferees 
‘im unusual and difficult cases. It has 
long been the custom to send certain 
cases to institutions with special equip- 
ment and specially qualified personnel 


© <P for opinion in respect to diagnoses and 


treatment. In comparison, diagnostic 
eenters hold extctly the same position 


{number of unusual diagnostic problems, 
Bureau beneficiaries in all parts of the| problems which require special labora- 


The council appointed a com- | 
mittee for the purpose of formulating 
specific plans for the establishing of such | 





to the medical personnel of the Veterans’ 
Bureau as the larger clinics throughout 
the country hold to the medical profes- 
sion at large. 

It would be inadvisable, impracticable 
and in fact impossible for the bureau 
to attempt to equip each regional office 
and hospital with the physical equipment 
and personnel which is now being sup- 
plied certain selected hospitals which are 
being designated diagnostic centers. The 
average hospital is able to handle the 
ordinary medical problem satisfactorily. 

However, out of the four and one- 
half million potential Veterans’ Bureau 
patients there are naturally a large 


tory study or those which are entitled 
to expert opinion by one, and quite fre- 
quently by several specialists in various 
fields of medicine and surgery; and it is 
just such problem cases for which diag- 
nostic centers have been established. 
Opinion may be divided in a regional 
office or in a hospital concerning diag- 
noses or in respect to treatment. Such 
cases sent to a center receive most care- 
ful consideration, unbiased opinion by as 
many consulting specialists as seem in- 
dicated and proper disposition is made. 
‘ Many cases are returned to the hos-} 
pital from which they were transferred 
and a complete copy of the diagnostic 
study forwarded the hospital in order; 
that the medical staff have the benefit 
of the opinion rendered. In other in-| 
stances when the claimant is not re- 
turned a copy of the study is forwarded 
in order that the staff have the benefit 
of checking the study against its records. | 

Case reports serve two important pur- 
poses: First, as a pen picture of the) 
study and conclusions in respect to diag- | 
noses and treatment; secondly, for rat- | 
ing purposes. Because of this fact, the! 
relationship between the center and the 


tions, 


In studying cases, the center should | 
interest itself purely in medical pro- | 
| 





blems. Every possible source of informa- | 
tion, such as history, clinical, and labora- 
tory data, and such data as may be of} 
diagnostic value in the claims folder, | 
should be available and used in establish- 
ing diagnoses. Diagnoses should be 
based on sound medical judgment and) 
absolutely never influenced by other ex-! 
traneous forces. 


Bureau Circular No. 345-C refers to} 
the relationship of diagnostic centers and | 
rating boards, and to the utilization of | 
medical reports from these centers by | 
rating boards, stating, “there should be | 
no misunderstanding of the fact that} 
these centers have been established to | 
provide facilities for the diagnosis of | 
cases in which differences of opinion | 
have existed in previous diagnoses, or | 
methods to be pursued for relief. Such | 
functions are of a purely medical char- 
acter and do not involve the adjudication 
of compensation claims, except in so far | 
as the medical opinion form the basis | 
of adjudication.” 


Questions Clarified 
By Medical Staff 


_ The medical staff of the center includ- 
ing the consulting staff, is at all times 
available and willing to assist. rating | 
boards in clarifying medical questions 
which may arise. They are always ready 
to answer questions which the immediate 
case, either in respect to the present con- 
dition or in respect to the previous 
medical aspects in the case as related 
to the present findings, or they are will- 
ing to express opinicns on hypothetical | 
questions, which at times may be of as- 
sistance to the rating board. 


It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that diagnostic centers have no function 
whatever in the actual rating of cases. 
As stated in Bureau Circular No. 345, 
“Diagnostic centers have nothing to do 
directly with the rating of disability.” 
In Bureau Circular No. 345-B it is stated: 

The consultants at the diagnostic cen- 
ters will not be required to pass upon any 


question which falls within the sphere of | 


duties assigned to regional rating boards or | 
other properly constituted rating or adjudi- 
cating bodies of the Bureau. Such consult- 
ants will confine their study of the cases to 
the medical questions involved. Since di- 
agnostic centers are in no sense to be con- 
sidered as rating or adjudicating bodies, 
issues involving rating policy and proced- 
ure, service connection, the weight and 
sufficiency of evidence, ete., are not for 
their consideration or decision. Such purely | 
rating or adjudicating functions will be dis- 
charged solely by regional rating boards 
and other properly constituted rating and 





adjudicating bodies, in accordance with ex- 
isting regulations and procedure. 

In addition to the major purpose for 

which diagnostic centers have been es- 
tablished; that is, the diagnostic and 
therapeutic work, there are other ways 
in which these centers may be utilized 
to further improve the general medical 
program of the bureau, particularly is 
this true in the utilization of such centers 
for teaching purposes, The medical coun- 
cil has recommended— 
_ “The use of diagnostic clinics as train- 
ing centers for medical officers and in- 
ternes in a manner similar to that of 
the medical schools conducted by the 
Army and Navy and civilian hospitals. 
It is believed that’ with the consultants 
on duty at these clinics and the variety 
and interest of the cases studied 
and the laboratory and other 
facilities provided, such a plan is fea- 
sible..” 

Osler, in his farewell address to Ca- 
nadian and American medical students, 
spoke of the “Quinquennia’ brain dust- 
ing” and said: “Every five years back 
to the hospital, back to the laboratory, 
for renovation rehabilitation rejuvena- 
tion, reintegration, resuscitation, etc.” 


One need not speculate as to the 
thought back of that advice— to make 
them better physicians—and it would 
seem that the bureau has an ideal op- 
portunity to assist its medical officers in 
obtaining just such an occasional brain 
dusting. 

Broadly speaking, the bureau has a 
responsibility for the adequate training 
of tis medical officers in keeping them 
familiarized with the most current and 
best methods of diagnosis and treatment, 
and it would seem possible and highly 
desirable that these centers be utilized 
for this purpose. Teaching, not so much 
by didactic means, as by bedside and 
clinic methods; not by supervision of, but 
in actual work; not by working under 
the supervision of, but in conjunction 
with specialists who have had the ad- 
vantage of greater clinical experience. 

There seems but one conclusion, diag- 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire’ for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroed. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United Fr 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Development of Trade in Automotive Products 


Fostered Through Surveys of World Markets 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 


Twenty-Second Article—Promoting Automotive Markets 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By H. O. Smith, 


Chief, Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 


and 


has assumed leadership in the world-wide move- 
ment for more and better transportation, nine 
out of every ten automobiles in use throughout 
the world at the end of 1927 were of American origin. 


Automotive transportation is no longer an item of 
local importance only; it is an international institution 
following the development and perfection of the internal 
combustion engine. 


‘ S AN indication of how the American automobile 


** * 


As our exports of automotive products expanded 
to an unprecedented degree, increased demands upon 
the Department of Commerce for information and 
service on world sales opportunities necessitated the 
establishment of a specialized service unit for the effi- 
cient administration of the work pertaining to the de- 
velopment of foreign markets for American automotive 
products. 


At the urgent request and with the assistance of 
the automotive industry, the Automotive Division was 
organized in 1921 and the fostering of trade in auto- 
motive products, including passenger cars, trucks, buses, 
motorcycles, replacement parts, and accessories, to- 
gether with marine engines and motor boats, was placed 
under the administration of the Division. A section de- 
voted to highways and highway development was 
established later. 

* * * 

THE chief function of the Automotive Division is to 

promote, develop, and protect the export trade of 
the United States in automotive products by collect- 
ing, analyzing, and disseminating information on the 
world’s markets. It aids and advises the automotive 
industry in all matters pertaining to world sales of 
automotive products. 


Fifty-seven foreign offices of the Department located 
in the principal commercial centers of the world keep 
the Division advised of all current economic trends as 
they influence the sale of American automotive prod- 
ucts. The Consular Service of the Department of 
State contributes reports on those countries where the 
Department of Commerce maintains no representative. 
Such reports reach the Automotive Division by mail, 
cable, or radio, depending upon the element of time 
involved. sah aah 


The reports are then prepared for the trade by 
a trained personnel and distributed direct from Wash- 
ington, through 76 district and cooperative offices of 
the Department centrally located throughout the United 
States, and newspapers and the trade press. 


During 1921, the year of organization, the Auto- 
motive Division performed about 17,000 services for 
the industry. This number had increased to 236,000 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. Thousands of 
inquiries are anticipated by publication and widespread 
distribution of essentially basic faets currently re- 
ceived in the Division regarding foreign markets. 

* * * 


ONCURRENT with the increased demands for serv- 
ice from the industry, exports of automotive prod- 
ucts from the United States increased in value from 
$87,739,784 during 1921 to $406,007,784 during 1927. 
The industry credits the Automotive Division with 
having played an important part in this increased trade. 


Largely through the efforts of the Division, execu- 
tives of the industry have become more definitely in- 
terested in export markets, and are realizing more and 
more that export sales may be depended upon to fur- 
nish a steady and increasing outlet for a large per- 
centage of the American production of motor cars 
and equipment. 

a * * . 

One of the outstanding services of the Automotive 
Division is the preparation and distribution of an 
“Automotive Foreign Trade Manual.” The Manual 
at this time consists of five current and one historical 
volume. A semi-loose-leaf binder is used and 40 to 
50 pages, containing the most recent data and develop- 
ments in the foreign field, are mailed out each week to 
the many hundreds of users. 


The Manual contains a fund of information most 


valuable to the automotive manufacturer. For each 
foreign country, there are pages containing informa- 
tion concerning rates and bases for assessments of 
duties on cars and parts, consular requirements, cus- 
toms regulations, automobile taxes, registrations, pack- 
ing methods, and other basic data such as population, 
topography, commercial languages used, area, type of 
government, currency, climate, favorable selling sea- 
sons, industries, chief imports and exports, types of 
roads, mileage, inland waterways, principal ports, pre- 
vailing economic conditions, ete. The Manual is valu- 
able for ready reference purposes, being almost uni- 
versally used by exporters who refer to its pages when 
endeavoring to gauge market possibilities in a given 
area, and to calculate production schedules. 
* * * 


ERIODIC world-wide and regional market surveys, 

including past, present, and potential developments, 
and reviewing agricultural, financial, and industrial 
conditions, are rendered. The Division has data on 
practically every phase of activity concerning the for- 
eign trade in American automotive products, drawn 
from the entire world. 


Distribution to American automotive interests of 
the material gathered by the Division through the 
Bureau’s representatives is effected through the daily 
press, trade papers and magazines of the nation; 
through “Commerce Reports,” a weekly Bureau publi- 
cation, in which a section is devoted to the automotive 
matters, and in other ways. “Automotive World 
News,” a release issued by the Division, contains 
notices of foreign trade opportunities and excerpts of 
cables having to do with existing market conditions, 
registrations, imports, etc. ‘Highway News,” as its 
name indicates, contains information useful to those 
interested in road construction, extent of mileage, etc. 
“High Spots,” another weekly issued by the Division, 
prepared in telegraphic style, gives world happenings 
which may show a trend in the American automotive 
foreign trade. 


Then there are special circulars, containing what 
may be called perishable information. These include 
such matters as the calling for bids on a certain con- 
tract for automotive vehicles or equipment, or road 
construction projects; statistical statements covering 
exports of automotive equipment; and trade informa- 
tion bulletins, giving basic information on a specific 
country, region, or commodity, of a more permanent 
or nonperishable type. _ 
SERVING as a clearing house of information for firms 

interested in the automobile trade, and as an aid 
to American salesmen preparing to leave for foreign 
service in that line, the Automotive Division is credited 
by the trade with having contributed much in the bring- 
ing of American automobiles into their present com- 
manding position in foreign markets. As foreign trade 
problems develop, the Chief of the Division calls con- 
ferences of those interested, the matters for consid- 
eration determining who shall attend. 


Foreign representatives of the Bureau report trade 
opportunities, assist exporters and their representatives 
to find suitable representation, lend their assistance 
in settling trade disputes, report on production of raw 
materials, and otherwise assist our export trade. Man- 
agers of domestic offices play an important part mn 
stimulating greater interest among local manufac- 
turers in foreign trade. in . 

Other important services rendered by the Auto- 
motive Division are those relating to highways and 
highway development. Campaigns to stimulate road 
development in foreign countries and to encourage the 
use of American methods, materials, and machinery are 
conducted. The Division has a fund of information 
concerning road matters in practically every country 
of the world. It cooperates in this connection with the 
Pan American Confederation for Highway Education, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Highway Education Board, and 
various trade associations. 


The automotive industry has encouraged the practice 
of the Bureau in arranging to have its foreign officers, 
upon their periodic returns to the home office, visit the 
more important commercial centers. There they can 
have personal contact with those firms interested in 
exporting to the country in which they have been sta- 
tioned. In that way, an exporter has the opportunity 
of getting much valuable first-hand information, 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 18, Luther Becker, Chief, 
Iron and Steel Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, will tell of aid 





Gt. Brit. Board of trade, 


given to the iron and steel trade. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Navy Orders 


Ens. Joseph Leicht, det. U. S. S. Zailin; 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Penégacola, Fla. 

Ens. Henry H. G’Sell, det. U. S. S. Ken- 
nedy; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Ens. William R. Shaw, det. U. S. S, Reu- 
ben James; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Hubert T. Waters, det. U. S, S. John 
D. Edwards; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Comdr. Renier J. Straeten (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I; to Nav. 
Med. School, Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. James C. Kimball (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Hannibal; to Nav. Hosp., Boston. 

Lieut. Comdr. Frank 8S. Tichy (D. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Relief; to Nav. Air Sta., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Capt. John N. Jordan (S. C.),~det, Navy 
Yard, Boston; to acctg. office Navy Yard, 
Boston. 

Lieut. Comdr. Richard S. Robertson (S. 
C.), det. U. S. S. Holland; to 8th Nav, Dist. 

Lieut. Cornelius A. Brinkmann (S. C.), 
det. Navy. Yard, Boston; to such duty as 
may be assigned, Navy Yard, Boston, 

Lieut. Charles B. Forrest (S. C.), det. 
Ree. Ship, N. Y.; to U. S. S. Salinas, 

Lieut. Rufus B. Langsford (S. C.), det. 
llth Nav, Dist.; to U. S. S, Holland, 


nostic centers have proven beyond a 
question of doubt their value to the 
medical profession at large and cannot 
but prove powerful instruments in the 
medical program of the bureau in the 
direction of its ultimate goal; that is, 
the. best possible medical care for the 
disabled ex-service men and women, 
\ , 


Comdr. Bart D. Stephens (Ch. C.), to 
duty U.S. S. Whitney. 

Lieut. Harry W. Pierce (C. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Phila, Pa.; to Am. Brown Boveri 
Elect. Corp., Camden, N. J. 

Lieut. Paul E. Pihl (C. C.), det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Langley. 

Lieut. John A. Sweeton, det. Asst. suptdg. 
Constr. Am. Brown Boveri Elect. Corp., 
Camden, N. J.; to Office of Suptdg. Constr., 
Marine Engineering Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Lieut, Comdr. Arthur G. Robinson, to 
duty as aide to Chief of Bureau of Navi- 
gation. 

Lieut, George S. Dean, orders September 
14, 1928, modified; to duty U. S. S. Arctic. 


Lieut. Robert G. Greenleaf, detached 
Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. 
S. S. Relief. 

Lieut. Clyde L. Lewis, detached U. S. S. 
Rigel; to U. S. S. Aroostook. 


Lieut. Ratcliffe C. Welles, detached U. 
S. S. Henderson; to Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Eugene E. Paro, detached 
U, S. S. Chaumont; to Submarine Divi- 
sions, Battle Fleet. , 

Lieut. (j. g.) Franklin W. Slaven, de- 
tached U. S. S. California; to U. S. S. 
Chaumont. 

Ch, Pay Clk. Roy L. Davis, to duty Air- 
craft Squadrons, Battle Fleet. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Crawford T. Folson, de- 
tached Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet; 
to Naval Air Station, Coco Solo, C. Z. 


Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Channing E, Delaplane, Inf., 
from present assignment at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Md., to report to the commandant of 
the Tank School. 

Capt. Douglas H. Mebane, Med. Corps, 
from San Francisco, Calif. to El Paso, Tex. 

Maj. Henry F. Philips, Med. Corps, from 
El Paso, Tex., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Maj. Archibald Lamon Anderson, Q. M. 
C. Res., to active duty at New York City, 

Second Lieut. William Benjamin Hilkert, 
Q. M. C. Res., to aciive duty at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. William S. Neely, Inf., retired 
from active service, 

First Sgt. Thomas H. Lally, will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Wrnt. Offr. Mathew Jackson, from Camp 
Harry J. Jones, Ariz., to Boston, Mass. 

First Lieut. John M. Davies, Air Corps, 
from Chanute Field, Ill., to Canal Zone, 

Order of September 6 pertaining to First 
Lieuts. James M. Fitzmaurice and James A. 
Healy amended: Date for sailing for Canal 

| Zone changed. 

Army retiring board appointed to meet in 
Washington, D. C.; detail of board: Maj. 
Gen. Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, 
Brig. Gen. Frank R. Keefer, assistant to 
Surgeon General, Col. Reynolds J. Burt, 
Inf., Col. Harry L. Steele, Coast Art. Corps, 
Col. Lorenzo D. Gasser, Inf., Col. Charles 
C. Allen, Inf., Lieut. Col. James C. Fife, 
Med. Corps, Maj. John W. Meehan, Med. 
Corps, Capt. John Biggar, Q. M. C., recorder. 

Maj. Austin J. Canning, Med. Corps, and 
Maj. Charles K. Berle, Med. Corps, detailed 
as medical examiners and witnesses before 
Army retiring board to meet in Washington, 
Dist. of Col. 

Capt. Bernard Sweet, Field Art., from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

First Lieut. Levi L. Beery, Air Corps, 
from Kelly Field, Tex., to Wright Field, 

| Dayton, Ohio. é 

| Capt. Calvert H. Arnold, Signal Corps, 
from Chicago, Ill., to Richmond, Va. 

| Capt. Ernest A. Higgins, Inf., from West 
Raleigh, N. C., to Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Col. Kyle Rucker, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, from Washington, D. 
5., to San Francisco, Calif. 

Second Lieut. Cameron Taylor Robert- 
son, Air Corps Res., orders of June 5 
amended: Duty of reverting to inactive 
status changed, . 
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All-British delegation to Virginia. ... Re- 
port of the visit to Hampton Roads; Vir- 
ginia; West Virginia; North Carolina; 
Kentucky; Ohio; Indiana; Illinois; Mich- 
igan; and New York, by the Association 
of British chambers of commerce. The 
Federation of British industries. The 
Chamber of shipping of the United King- 
dom. he Association of chambers of 
commerce of the Irish Free State. 177 p. 
London, Women’s printing society, 1927. 

28-15723 

Armstrong, Charles Wicksteed. The sur- 
vival of the unfittest, by... 160 p. Lon- 
don, The C. W. Daniel co., 1927. 

28-21435 

Automobile club of Southern California. 
Public safety dept. Course of study in 
safety education, 195 p. illus. Los An- 
geles, Calif, Pub. by Public safety de- 
partment of the Automobile club of South- 
ern California, .1928, 28-15716 

Barker, James L. Les verbes fraincais et 
quelques tableaux grammaticaux, par 
James L. Barker . . . et John L. Ballif, 
jr. ... 251 p. Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and co., 1928, 28-21400 

Bowen, Wilbur Pardon. . . . Applied anat- 
omy and kinesiology; the mechanism of 
muscular movement, by Wilbur Pardon 
Bowen... 4th ed., thoroughly rev., il- 
lustrated with 224 engravings. (The phys- 
ical education series, ed. by R. T. Me- 
Kenzie.) 356 p. illus. Phila., Lea & 
Febiger, 1928. 7 28-21407 


Burch, Charles E. Some thoughts and other | 


thoughts .., 
Calif., 1928. 
Corning, Walter D. The Yanks crusade; a 
book of reminiscences, by 
tions and decorations by the author. 84 
p. illus. Chicago, Ill., 1927. 28-21413 
Curtis, Roy Emerson. 
and interpretation, by .. . 
eago, A. W. Shaw co., 1928. 
Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. 
and conquest of Mexico, 1517-1521. Edited 
from the only exact copy of the original 
ms. (and published in Mexico) by Genaro 
Garcia. Translated with an introduction 
and notes by A. P.Maudslay. (The Broad- 
way travelers, ed. by Sir E, Denison Ross 
and Eileen Power.) 595 p. London, Rout- 
ledge, 1928, 28-21381 
Foster, John. Chinese realities. 240 
London, Edinburgh house press, 1928. 
28-21386 

Fougeray, G. P. French—its essentials, pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, grammar, reading 
understanding, speaking. 1 v. illus. Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., Iroquois publishing company, 
1928, 28-21399 
Gilkey, James Gordon. 
God, by James Gordon Gilkey. 


author. 181 p. San Diego, 


879 p. Chi- 
28-21432 


28-21398 | 


- « . illustra- | 
Economics, principles | 


-.. The discovery | H 


| 
|Hinchman, Walter Swain. 


The certainty of | 
220 p. N. | 





Y., Macmillan, 1928, 28-21388 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. ... Sevsheullias 
marks act, 1926. Report of the Standing 
committee respecting pottery. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd. 3028.) 
12 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

: 28-15733 

..+ Merchandise 
marks act, 1926. Report of the Standing 
committee respecting shuttles. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd. 3019.) 
4p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928, 
28-15732 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-24540. (S.) Compensation — Fourth } 


| class postmasters dismissed from the serv- | 


ice. Since the regulations of the Postal | 
Service provide that a fourth class postmas- 
ter may withdraw at any time during a 
quarter the compensation earned up to the 
time of such withdrawal, he is entitled to 
credit for the amount thus withdrawn on | 


final settlement of his account after dis- | 
! 


missal from the service for cause. 

A-24500. Leases—Purchase of window 
shades. Under a lease requiring the lessor 
to furnish heat, electric light, and janitor | 
service and authorizing the Government to 
make alterations, attach fixtures, etc., the 
lessor cannot be required as part of the 
rental to be paid to provide window shades 
for use in connection with the rented space 
and payment for same at Government ex- 
pense is authorized to be made under the 
provisions of the lease permitting the at- 
taching of fixtures in or to the rented | 
premises. 

A-24536. Compensation—Reduction—War 
Department employe. A civilian employe 
of the Construction Service, War Depart- 
ment, whose salary was reduced by compe- 
tent authority to conform to the character 
of duties he was performing, who performed 
services at the reduced rate, and was paid 
therefor is not entitled to any further 
payment. 

A-24581. §S.) Six months’ death gratuity 


| McDougall, William. 


| 
| 





—Enlisted man of the Navy. Where there 
has been no previous designation by an en- 
listed man of a dependent relative as his 
beneficiary under the act of June 4, 1920, 
41 Stat. 824, payment of the six months’ 
death gratuity is not authorized to a per- 
80n other than widow or child. 

_ The act of May 22, 1928, 45 Stat. 710, pro- 
viding that where there is no widow or 
child and no other dependent relative has 
been designated, the Secretary of the Navy 
may cause the amount of the gratuity to 
be paid to certain relatives shown to have 
been actually dependent is not retroactive. 

A-23793, (S) Pay—Additional—Officers of 
Navy—Submarine duty. An officer of the 
Navy assigned to duty aboard a submarine 
is not entitled to the 25 per centum addi- 
tional pay authorized in the act of April 9, 
1928, 45 Stat. 412, while absent from the 
submarine by reason of sickness, such addi- 
tional pay being authorized only for periods 
the officer actually is “on duty on board a 
submarine.” 

The additional pay authorized in the act 
of April 9, 1928, 45 Stat. 412, for an officer 
of the Navy “on duty on board a submarine” 
is not within the $7,200 limitation pre- 
scribed in section 7 of the act of June 10, 
1922, 42 Stat. 628, with respect to the 
“base pay, pay for length of service and 
allowances for subsistence and rental of 
quarters” authorized therein for any officer 
below the grade of brigadier general or its 
equivalent. 

A-24369, Vehicles—Automobiles — Hire, 
The hiring and taking control for a definite 
or indefinite period and for more or less 
continuous operation by Navy personnel, 
of passenger-carrying vehicles, in the ab- 
sence % express statutory provision, is pro- 

ibite sec. 5 of the act y 16 
1914, 38 Stat. 508, oe ee 

A-24471, (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insurance 
—Traveling expenses, Under the provisions 
of section 36 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, added by the amendatory act of May 
29, 1928, 45 Stat. 965, the administrative 
‘appropriation under the Veterans’ Bureau 
available for traveling expenses of officers 
and employes of the Bureau, is available 
also for payment of actual expenses of 
travel of applicants for reinstatement of 
insurance and of claimants for insurance 
benefits on the basis of permanent and 
total disability, when such travel is deemed 
by the Bureau to be necessary or in the 
interest of the Government. . 

A-24701, Transportation — Post Office 
Tables, 8, U., and Separating Case, K, D.— 
Treasury Department. Allowance according 
to tariff provision for ratings on articles 
as shipped, 


Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and fish- 
eries. Merchandise marks act, 1926. Re- 
port of the Standing committee set up by 
the minister of agriculture and fisheries, 
the secretary of state for the Home de- 
partment and the secretary of state for 
Scotland, on currants, sultanas & raising 
... (Parliament. Papers ,by command, 
Cmd. 3026.) 12 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1928. 28-15730 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and fish- 
eries. Merchandise marks act, 1926. Re- 
port of the Standing committee, set up by 
the minister of agriculture and fisheries, 
the secretary of state for the Home de- 
partment and the secretary of state for 
Scotland, on honey. (Parliament, Papers 
by command. Cmd. 3012.) 8 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 28-15731 

Gt. Brit. War office. - . The Indian em- 
pire. Amended 1927 version. A short re- 
view and some hints for the use of sol- 
diers proceeding to India. 140 p. illus, 
London, H. M. Stationery off., printed 
by Wyman & sons, 1927. 28-15657 

Griswold, Frank Gray. The International 
polo cup, by F. Gray Griswold. 107 p. 
N. Y., Duttons, 1928. 28-21408 

Hale, Mrs. Margaret Miriam (Strong). Gen- 
ealogy of the Ragland families, and nu- 
merous other families of prominence in 
America with whom they have intermar- 
ried, 121 p. St. Louis, Mo., 1928. 

28-21382 


Harada, Shuichi. Labor conditions in Japan, 


by Shuichi Harada, Ph. D. (Studies in 
history, economics, and public law, ed. by 
the Faculty of political science of Colum- 
bia university, no. 801. Published also as 
thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university, 
1928.) 293 p. N. Y., Columbia university 
press; London, P. S. King & son, Itd., 
1928. 28-21434 
Harvey, Paul Caspar. Practice handbook in 
English composition for college students. 
350 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-21401 
asbrouck, Alfred. Foreign legionaries in 
the liberation of Spanish South America. 
(Studies in history, economics, and pub- 
lic law, ed. by the Faculty of political 
science of Columbia university, no. 303. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Colum- 
bia university, 1928.) 470 p. N. Y., Coe 
lumbia university press, 1928. 28-21429 
.. . Pedestrian 
Boston, Houghton, 1928. 
28-2139: 
Hotson, John Leslie. The commen 
and restoration stage. 424 p. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1928. 28-21403 
Jackman, Edward Frances. Poems. 71 p. 
Boston, The Four seas co., 1928. 28-21393 
Kruger, Bertha Mae. The ghost in the sky. 
68 p. N. Y., The Avondale press, 1928. 
28-21396 
Kuper, Theodore Fred. Thomas Jefferson 
the giant, by Theodore Fred Kuper . .. 
(Monticello papers, no. 7-A.) 32 p. illus. 
N. Y., Thomas Jefferson memorial founda- 
tion, 1927. 28-21427 
Lewis, D. Bevan Wyndham. Francois Villon; 
a documented survey by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, with a preface by Hilaire Belloc. 
407 p. illus. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1928. 
28-21402 
McFee, William. The life of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, by William McFee. (The 
Golden hind series, ed. by M. Waldman.) 
276 p. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 28-21410 
The group mind; a 
sketch of the principles of collective psy- 
chology, with some attempt to apply them 
to the interpretation of national life and 
character, (The Cambridge psychological 
library.) 304 p. Cambridge, Eng., The 
University press, 1927, 28-21391 
Minor, Henry Augustine. The story of the 
Democratic party. 501 p. N. ¥., Macmil- - 
lan, 1928, 28-21433 
Mitchell, Mrs. Annie (Gee). Forty new 
cross word puzzles. 89 p. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Ursa puzzle co., 1928. 28-21411 
Moncrieff, Ascott Robert Hope. Derbyshire, 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. With illustra- 
tions by W. Biscombe Gardner and W. 
Heaton Cooper. (Black’s popular series 
of color books.) 239 p, illus. London, A. 
& C. Black, 1927. 28-28255 
Monroe, Ira Thompson. History of the 
town of Livermore, Androscoggin County, 
Maine, from its inception in 1735 and its 
grant of land in 1772 to its organization 
and incorporation in 1795 up to the pres- 
ent time, 1928. 275 p, illus. Lewiston, 
Me., Lewiston journal printshop, 1928. 
28-21426 
Morison, John Lyle. The eighth Earl of 
Elgin; a chapter in nineteenth-century 
imperial history. ... 317 p. London, 
Hodder, 1928. 28-21414 
National conference on the reduction of 
crime, Washington, D. C., 1927. A full re- 
port of the proceedings of the National 
conference on the reduction of crime, 
called by the National crime commission 
: ++ 257 leaves. Washington, D. C., No 
vember 2nd and 38rd, 1927. N. Y., 1928, 
28- 
Osaka. Municipal office. Osaka. The Oona 
Municipal office. 91 p. illus. Osaka, 1928. 
28-15656 


papers. 198 p. 


| Oxford and Asquith, Herbert Henry Asquith, 


Ist earl of. Memories and reflections, 


Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown and co., 1928. 28-21383 

Rasmussen, Otto Durham. 
with China; an answer to foreign criti- 
cisms. 255 p. Shanghai, China, The Com- 
mercial press, 1927, 28-21385 

Riggs, Ollie L. Three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth.... 180 Pp. 
Durham, N. C., The author, 1928, ; 


28-21389 
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‘Utilities Are Said 
To Aid Free News 
_ Service by Funds 


Publisher Says Group of 
Companies Contribute $84,- 


000 Annually; 13,000 
Newspapers Supplied. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
Unsound doctrines, business conditions 
become unsettled, industry imperiled, in- 
vestments go into hiding, employment 
lags, and profits fall off.” 
your comment on that point? 
sir. 


Q. Nowthen, when you get to definite | 
facts you state, do you not, that dur- 
ing the past four years you have sent | 


out 832 editorial articles, or a total of 
3,328 editorials in 48 States? 


Q. And then you say that the papers 


of each State were sent an industrial | 


Teview of that State? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. By the way, in this magazine that 
you have got here and in this weekly 


news service is there anything whatever 
printed in any portion or part of either j]} 
one of them to show that you are being j]} 


supported by the money of the utilities? 


A. If you will take the magazine, I | 


will show you a typical heading. (Read- 
ing:) “The aim of the Manufacturer and 
Industrial News Bureau is to advocate 
and encourage State and national pol- 


ities essential to democracy, the develop- 
ment and growth of industries, the sound | 


investment of savings, and the employ- 
ment of men at good wages. 
are not copyrighted, and may be repro- 
duced in whole or in part. 
to secure constructive comment on basic 


questions upon which our people must | 
be informed in order to uphold American | 


principles and ideals. Its editors express 


their personal convictions in discussing | 


industrial and economic questions of pub- 


lic interest which affect business stabil- | 
It solicits and | 


ity and social well-being. 


receives subscriptions from individuals 


and corporations and any who believe in | 


the principle that community prosperity 
and growth, sound and reasonable gov- 


ernment, both national and local, must | 


precede individual and corporate pros- 
perity.” That runs at the masthead of 
our publications. 


Q. What is there in that that discloses 
that you are being supported by the | 
A. | 
There is nothing that shows the indi- 


electric and gas utility corporations? 


vidual subscriptions. 


Q. Is there any such statement in the | 
A. | 


weekly service that is gotten up? 
No; there is not room to put it in there 
on each of those sheets. 

Q. All right. 
our other paper for a minute. We also 
learn from your statement here that. the 
papers of each State are sent an indus- 
trial review each week, which means | 
2,496 original reviews per annum, or 
9,984 weekly industrial reviews, for the | 
48 States for the four-year period. I am! 
reading this correctly, am I not? A. 
Yes, sir. | 

Q. Then you say that your statistical | 
department has kept an accurate check ! 
on the manner in which the articles have | 
been reproduced throughout the country? | 

Yes. 

Q. This check, you say, shows an av- | 

‘ erage of 1,935,792 inches per annum, or! 
a total of 7,743,168 inches for the four- | 
year period? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. And then you say: “Reduced to | 
pages of 120 inches each, this would | 
total over 64,526 solid newspaper pages.” | 
&. Yes, sir. | 

Q. In a footnote you say what I will 
now quote: “Reproductions of our arti- 
cles appear almost invariably as original | 
editorials, as we ask no credit.” A. Yes, 
sir. | 

Q. Then you devote a page to the cor- 
respondence that you carry on with the | 
editors? 

A. Yes, sir. Excuse me just a minute. | 
In discussing this I wish you would 
bring _in that paragraph (indicating). | 
(Reading:) “It is our constant endeavor i 


te draw the dividing line between so- |}} 


called free publicity for advertising pur- | 
poses and an intelligent discussion of a 
subject from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic interest in the same.” 


Q. Have you also had prepared and am! 
I now showing you a brief summary of | 
the reproduction of your material? A./ 

es, sir. | 

Q. What period of time does it cover? 
A. The year ending December, 1927, | 

Q. In that you show the number of | 
papers reproducing the material in each} 
State; do you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You show the number of inches! 
actually measured? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The number of papers foots 12,784; 
re 2 ? * Yes, sir. 

; e inches actually measured f 
518,570; do they not? A. Yes, sir. _ 

Q. The total estimated inches is >; 
111,420; is it not? A. Yes, sir; if those| 
figures are correct. I guess you made} 
those. 2 

Q. Those figures were made by a man! 
Opeyting the adding machine, and the! 
additions are attached to the exhibit, A.| 
Then I presume they are correct. \ 

Q. The total number of lines is 28,- | 
002,780? 

Q. What do the utilities of the country 
Pay you $84,000 a year for? A. The 
clearest way I can answer is to read the 
Statement that appears at the head of 
The Manufacturer Industrial News Bu- 
reau. 

Q. Is it to promote the spirit of such 

eas as you preach? 

_A. It is to promote an understanding 
' of these general questions that affect in- 
| dustrial development and the employ- 
: mt of labor and the investment of 
apital. 

Q. You devote a large part of your 

ee to opposition to municipal opera- 
; m of utility plants, do you not? 

A. I would not say a large part of it. 
There are three to four sheets of com- 
ment which go out each week. There is 

| Never more than one article on that sub- 

t and there will be many weeks go by 


| whatever. 
* Q. Let us get along a little with this 
booklet. When we get to page~41 we 


. 


Terres RT 


That was /|]| 
A. Yes, |}} 


A. Yes, sir. | 


Its articles | 


Its desire is | 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


| 


Accounting 


ing-Finance” headings. 


| 

ae 

| See under “Taxation” and “Bank 
| 


| Aeronautics 
German dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” t 


carry on trip to United States package 
of material descriptive of Berlin Aero- 
nautical Exhibition for use of Interna- 
tional Civil Aeronautics Conference, at 


Washington, December 12-14. 
Page 2, Col. 


will maintain regular air-mail route 
to Europe. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


A griculture 


World production and stocks of flax- | 
seed reviewed by Department of Agri- | 


culture. 
Page 5, Col. 


Condition of sugar beets in Germany 


is below 1927 crop. 
Page 5, Col. 


lent than in 1927. 
Page i, Col. 
Proposed increased rates on apple 
suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 
Canada assigns dutiable value o 
frozen eggs. 


Page 1, Col. 4| 
re. | ; 
oo | adoption of legislation for earlier in- | 


Superintendent of Agriculture 


ports prices for farm products on level 


with 1927, with wages for farm labo 
higher. 

Page 1, Col. 
Automotive Industry 


o 
Number of visitors, especially autos, | 





to Grand Canyon National Park pro- 


ressively increase. 


Page 2, Col. 


Promoting Automotive Markets—Ar- 
ticle by H. O. Smith, Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Service. 
Page 9, Col. 


Design of tire tread found to affect 


wearing quality. 





Now let us go back to | 


Page 1, Col. 
Banking-Finance 


Slight decline shown in Shanghai 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Books and publications received by | 


silver stocks. 


the Library of Congress. 
Page 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 


* Office. 


Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 


Page 7 
Foeign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


Silver imports into India show de 
crease for week. 


Page 7, Col. 4 

Consolidated statement of condition | 
of Federal Reserve Banks on October | 
10, made public by Federal Reserve 


Board. 


Page 7, Col. 2! 
anticipate heavy 


English bankers 
outward movement of gold. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
in United 

States during nine months of 1928 ex- 
- ceeded those of the same period in 


Foreign loans offered 


1927. 


Page 1, Col. 3! 
Treasury closes subscriptions to is- | 


sue of certificates of indebtedness. 


Representative Kelly predicts a fleet | 
of American airships within a few year 


Hog cholera found to be more preva- 


Che Anited States Daily 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Exports from Germany during 18| 


months ended June, 1928, were largest 
.| since war. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
German soap industry returned last 
year to prewar level of production. 
Page 5, Col, 3 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
hears argument on matter of publica- 
tion of international rates on traffic to 
and from Canadian border, in compli- 
ance with mandate of Supreme Court. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Trade with Alaska and Hawaii ex- 
panded in fiscal year while trade with 
Porto Rico declined. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


for specified 


0 


1 


Ss 
Ss 


Commodities. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Review of exports of wearing apparel 
in first half of 1928. 
. Page 6, Col. 5 


dutiable value of 


Wholesale prices 
1 


Canada _ assigns 
| frozen eggs. 
2 Page 1, Col. 4 
September production of portland 
cement was larger than last year. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


1| yarn reduced by 


Tariff on cotton 
| Canada. 
5 


S| 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Army plans to seli more than 1,000,- 

000 pair of cotton breeches at auction. 

1} Page 3, Col. 3 
f 

| Congress 


Representative Bowman predicts 


; | auguration dates for Presidents and 
| members of House. 


5 Page 1, Col. 5 


| Construction 


Plans of Pittsburgh-Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad to build dike and 
| fill at Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, are ap- 
4| proved by War Department. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


| Court Decisions 


7 See Special Index and Law Digest 


| 7 Page &. 
Customs 


1 
‘Customs Court sustains protests on 
pitch and cashmere wearing apparel. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Education 


9 | Federal Trade Commission hears tes- 
, timony to effect that pamphlets financed 
iby utilities have been distributed in 
|schools of Washington and _ Oregon 
through Washington Industrial Educa- 
tion Bureau. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Electrical Industry 


-| Bureau of Mines explains methods de- 
vised for reducing hazard in electric 
wiring of mines. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Foreign Affairs 


Silver imports into India show de- 
' crease for week. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
| | Campaign planned to raise funds for 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
English bankers anticipate heavy 
outward movement of gold. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Hungary accepts treaty renouncing 
war in note protesting provisions of 


Page 1, Col. 4 Trianon Treaty of ePace. 


See under “Railroad” heading. 


Claims 


Proceedings of the Court of Claims 


Page 8 ' 


Secretary of State forecasts settle- 

ment of Tacna-Arica dispute between 
| Chile and Peru within four months. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Total of 115 war claims cases settled 


Page 1, Col. 7 
| 


Total of 115 war claims cases settled | under recent law. 


under recent law. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Promoting Automotive Markets—Ar 


ticle by H. O. Smith, Bureau of For-| 


eign and Domestic Service. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


on page 40, you say shows “the edi-| 
torial makeup of a Chicago trade paper, 
which illustrates the variety and char- 
acter of articles an editor can choose | 
from our service any week.” A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Then you say, “The entire page is} 
reproduced from that bulletin?” A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Is that true? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, page 41 is a reproduction} 
of the editorial page of the Manufac-; 
turers News at Chicago, is it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 


} 


Page 3, Col. 7 
7 


Game and Fish 


Increasing number of big game 
hunters attracted to Alaska. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Nova Scotian fish bring higher prices. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Patent for Standpipe 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
holes of tenders (locomotives) of vary- 
ing heights.” 


in the specification, which describes the 
improvements to have application to “the 
type in which the spout is pivoted to the 
stand-pipe at a point below the end 


Gov’t Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
President extends executive clemency 
in 203 cases in last fiscal year. 
Page 1, Col. 4) 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Promoting Automotive Markets—Ar- 
ticle by H. O. Smith, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Service. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


| Insurance 


} 

| Comptroller General rules that travel 
| expenses of service men incident to ap- | 
plication for reinstatement of insurance 

jis payable from Federal funds. 


Iron and Steel 


| High price of coke said to hamper 
| development of iron and steel industry 


in Japan. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Labor 


Bureau of Mines explains methods de- 
| vised for reducing hazard in electric | 
| wiring of mines. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Chairman of Board of Mediation, | 
after conference with President, an- 
'nounces that Board will investigate 
| strike of railway express employes in 
New York City. 

Page 6, Col. 7} 


| Unions and employers are displaying | 
lgreat amount of cooperative effort | 
{toward improvement of operating effi- 
ciency, especially in railroad shops, sur- 
vey by Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
| veals. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


| Leather 


Production of shoes gained nearly 
23 per cent in August over July. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Silver imports into India show de- 
crease for week. 





Page 7, Col. 4; 
English bankers anticipate heavy 
outward movement of gold. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Bureau of Mines explains methods de- 
vised for reducing hazard in electric 
wiring of mines. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 2 


' Motion Pictures 


District Court, Western District of 
Virginia, rules seizure of prize-fight 
films is illegal in absence of proofs of 
illegal transportation. (Rose v. St. 
Clair.) 

; Page 8, Col. 1 
| Five motion-picture theaters are op j 
erating in Albania. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


National Defense | 


Plans for observance on Navy Day on | 
October 27 include special radio fea- 


; tures. 

Page 2, Col. 4j 
| Orders issued to the personnel of 
| the Department of War. 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Secretary of Navy declares Navy is 
instrement for proventive of war in 
address at Syracuse. 


| 


Page 3, Col. 5 
| Army plans to sell more than 1,000,- 
| 000 pair of cotton breeches at auction. 
| Page 3, Coi. 3 


' Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Beventh 
| Circuit, rules differences in structure 
of two standpipes avoids infringement 
of patent. (‘Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
v. American Valve & Meter Co. et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 





Patent suits filed. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


|tory also manifests the essential relation | 
|to the patent of the supporting frame 


Held Not to Be Infringed | 


| stand-pipe. 
\ 
| 
These features are strongly emphasizedinot a function. 
|achieved b 


for the spout, pivotally attached to the 


This element coordinately with that of 
the telescopic spout is described and 
claimed in each of the claims in issue. 

The patent is for an instrumentality, 
The function here 
y the pivoted construction of 
the patent is the vertical descent of the 
spout. If the claims secured to Johnson 
}means generally for achieving the ver- 


‘A. I just want to make one remark as|thereof and telescopes at its inner end|tical descent, they would cover any in- 


you are passing here. 
Q. Yes. 


loosely over the downward-turned end or 
nozzle portion of the stand-pipe. 
Links Are Indispensable. 


| he evidently chose material on subjects | 


at there is no comment on that subject | by experience,” and relates to municipal 


| find the reproduction of a page which, | sir. 


Page of Trade Paper _The indispensable relation of the 
pivoted links to the scheme of the patent 


Taken From Bulletin is further indicated by this quotation 


A. The editor chooses what appeals to|from the specification: , 
him. Apparently that editor—this did| “As hereinafter stated, a principal fea- 
not all go out in one week. That is, that ;ture of the present construction consists 
appeared in one issue of his paper, but |im the peculiar manner of maintaining the 
| spout 3 on the stand-pipe 1 in such a way 
as to permit of the vertical swinging of 
the spout throughout the desirable arc 
of movement with but little lateral de- 
flection of its outlet. To this end the 
spout is shown as carried by a latticed 
framework 7, which is pivoted at its inner 
end to the oppositely-projecting lugs 8a 
to the stand-pipe at a point 8 near the 
top of the latter, and approximately op- 
posite the middle point of the arc the 
delivery end of the spout is usually re- 
quired to describe in being adjusted to 
tanks of the average height.” 

The quite voluminous file wrapper his- 


that appealed to him. 

Q. All right. On page 43 we have; 
a reproduction of a map that was made 
in the first instance by the N. E. L. A., 
have we not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You ran that in The Manufacturer, 
did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you sent out a letter to all 
the editors of the country offering them 
a cut of the illustration? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was produced in over 600 
papers in the United States, was it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On page 44 you have reproduced 
other editorials from the same paper 
which were reproduced from your news 
service? A. That is correct. 

. The first editorial relates to “Price 
revival in lumber”? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next one is entitled “Profiting 


Q. The next, under the heading “Is it 
fair?” relates to tax-free securities, does 
it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next is the same question of 
“Personal liability’? A. Yes. 

Excerpts from trgnscript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the investigation of pub- 
lie utilities will be continued in the 

issue of October 13. 


5 


| 


light plants, does it not? A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. And certain towns that have voted | 
to sell their lighting plants? A. ve 


. 


strumentality whereby this function is 
brought about. But they cover only 
| specific means, viz., such as are pivoted 
to the column and at their other end at- 
| tached to the spout. 
| In the former case plaintiffs were not 
| limited to the precise construction of the 
pivoting means which the specification 
described and the claims secured. “While 
| the movement there, as here, was as- 
| sisted by pulleys, the linffs were present, 
| pivoted at one end to the column, and 
| at the other to the receiving end of the 
spout, supporting and guiding the spout 
lin its telescopic movement. 

But a different situation is presented 
where the pivoted attaching means is 
wholly wanting. We think it would be 
unduly stretching the doctrine of equiva- 
lents to hold that defendant’s rolling 
mechanism for moving the spout upon 
and over the top of the nozzle, and its 
pulleys, are the equivalent of the pivoted 
link arrangement which is a distinctive 
element of these claims of Johnson’s 
patent. Identity of result is not alone 
to be considered. There must also 
substantial identity of means, and unless 
the claims may be construed to include 
any and all means whereby this function 
of vertical descent is affected, defendant’s 
mechanism cannot be regarded as the 
equivalents of Johnson’s pivoted links. 

More need not be said to indicate our 
view that the absence from the accused 
| neta of any connecting link or frame 


| Hofer, of Salem, Oregon. 


| Chairman of Board of Mediation, after 


Postal Service 


Hawaiian surcharge commemorative 
postage stamps are valid for use at all 


post offices. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Quarters leased by Post Office De- 
partment at Rochester, N. Y. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Buildings 


Quarters leased by Post Office De- 
partment at Rochester, N. Y. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


Number of visitors, especially autos, 
to Grand Canyon National Park pro- 
ressively increase. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Federal Trade Commission hears tes- 
timony to effect that pamphlets financed 
by utilities have been distributed in 
schools of Wasihngton and Oregon 
through Washington Industrial Educa- 


tion Bureau. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Earnings of Western Union for Au 
gust. 


c 


‘ 
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Page 7, Col. 4 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 

mony on October 10 before the Federal 

Trade Commission in its investigation 
of public utilities. Witness: R. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
See under “Railroad” and “Ship- 
ving” headings. 


Public Health 


Instruction on maternal and infant 
care given at meetings in 30 States in 
last year. 


i 


Page 2, Col. 5 

Decrease in mortality rates in New | 
Jersey, Delaware and Kentucky in 1927 | 
noted by Public Health Service. 


Page 2, Col. 
Radio 


Ground for refusing to renew license 
of WGRL filed with District Court by 
the Federal Radio Commission. | 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Plans for observance on Navy Day on 

October 27 include special radio fea- 


tures. 
” Page 2, Col. 4 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
announces action in uncontested cases 
on finance docket. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Authority of State to require rail- 
‘way to remove grade crossing is ar- 
gued in Supreme Court. (Lehigh Val- 
ley R. R. Co. v. Board of Public Utili- 
ties Commissioners of New Jersey 
et al.) 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Plans of Pittsburgh-Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad to build dike and 
fill at Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, are ap- 
proved by War Department. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


conference with President, announces 
that Board will investigate strike of 
— express employes in New York 
ity. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Further hearing assigned in applica- 
tion of Wabash Railway to acquire con- 
trol of Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Rail- 


road. 
z Page 6, Col. 4 
Number of accidents on steam rail- 
ways in first half of 1928 was smaller 
than in 1927. 
Page 6, Col 6 
Hearings on Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
merger canceled. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Proposed increased rates on apples 
suspended. 


Rubber 


Design of tire tread found to affect 
wearing quality. Page 1, Col. 1 
Y es e 
Shipping 
Mr. O’Connor asks for support of 


American Merchant Marine. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


i 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Instructions Given 


On Care of Mothers 


Meetings Held in 30 States iv 
Last Year. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
distribution of literature and prenatal 
letters, correspondence courses, and in- 
struction in classes and in home visits 
has carried this message to many women 
in the rural districts. 

During the year under review nurses 


Social Welfare 


last year. 
Sugar 
is below 1927 crop. 
| Supreme Cou 


which relative is counsel. 


gued in Supreme Court. 


Tariff 


will make recommendations to Congress 
“|for revision of 1922 Tariff Act, includ- 
ing suggestions for clarification of so- 
called flexible provision. 


Taxation 


of Tax Appeals. 


ment of deficiency by taxpayer does not 
prevent new determination where final 
approved settlement in writing is lack- 


aha Sugar Company, Ltd., v. Com’r.) 


deduction for amounts spent in travel- 
ing to alien employed in this country 

but who made frequent trips. (G. C. M. 
7 | 4956.) 


tion from income tax of interest pay- 
ments made to assignee of loan. (Sam- 
uel Burris v. Com’r.) 


returns in Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions on Page 4. 


Territories | 


hunters attracted to Alaska. 


panded in fiscal year while trade with 
Porto Rico declined. 


| Textiles 


| 000 pair of cotton breeches at auction. 
Trade Marks 


aminer in finding confusion in appli- 
cant’s mark containing an arrow, de- 
signed for oil burners. 
Timken-Detroit Company.) 


tion for use on lumber as being de-‘ 
scriptive. 


: Page &. 
ieee of service men incident to ap- 
plication for reinstatement of insurance 


Veterans’ Diagnostic Center at Wash- 
ington says establishment of regional 
diagnostic centers has been justified 
and is essential to medical program of 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


Wholesale Trade | 


Commodities. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Navy Instrument - 
To Prevent War, 
Says Mr. Wilbur 


Educational Facilities of Es« 
tablishment for Officers 
And Men Described 
In Address. 


[Continued from Page 2.] , 
board ship are brought ashore to manage 
the shore stations, the magazines, the 
schools, the Academy, the various bu- 
reaus in the Department, there to learn 
the problems of the Navy ashore and to 

Page 8, Col. 4 plan for the operations afloat. The gen- 
Supreme Court Journal. }eral plan is two years ashore and two 
Page 8 | years afloat; the carrying out of this plan, 
Authority of State to require rail- as you will observe means that what the 
way to remove grade crossing is ar- Battle Fleet does today is not done by 
(Lehigh Val- | the officers or the men who were on 
ey R. R. Co. v. Board of Public Utili-‘ ||| board four years ago. 
ies Commissioners of New Jersey During the four-year term of the Sece 
t al.) , retary of the Navy every man in the 
| Navy has had a chance to leave the serve 
|ice. During the four years of my incum- 
| bency, while there have been 35,574 re-~ 
enlistments and the men in the higher 
rating and the petty officers and chief 
petty officers have remained, there have 
laltogether been discharged from the 
| Nayy 96,744 men. During that period 
| there have been two complete changes 
of the officer personnel of the establish- 
ment afloat and ashore. 


You will see that in one aspect of the 
case this is a very disheartening and 
discouraging situation; with the fleet in 
splendid training, and with its ships and 
guns functioning well, we make a com- 
plete change and begin all over again the 
problem of training the men, the problem 
tof training the officers, the problem of 
|training, among others, the admirals of 
the divisions of the fleet and the Admiral 
of the United States Fleet itself. 

An admiral like Admiral Hughes, who 
| has come to the position of Chief of 
Naval Operations, represents 44 years of 
this training, and when he speaks to 
| Congress concerning the needs of the 
| Navy of the United States he speaks not 
jor from the accumulated experience 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Instruction on maternal and infant 
are given at meetings in 30 States in 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Condition of sugar beets in Germany 


Page 5, Col. 1 
re 


Chief Justice does not sit in case in 


Page 6, Col. 2 


Tariff Commission announces that it 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Summary of decisions of the Board 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals holds pay- 


ng; gifts to charity deducted. (Kek- 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Bureau of Internal Revenue denies: 





Page 4, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals grdnts exemp- 


of the Navy placed in his hands for that 
purpose, but with a personal knowledge 
; covering 44 years of the operations of 
the Navy. 4 

\ Now, all of this would be vastly dise 
'couraging were it not for the fact that, 
after all, the real function of the Navy 
is the training of men to train othey 
men. It may be that we will have a long 
period of peace; it is devoutly to be 
hoped that no officer who is now servs 
ing in the Navy shall serve in a war. 

If we should have an interval of 46 
years of peace it would be a longer in, 
terval than we have ever had before. If 
we do have an interval of 40 years of 
peace it will mean that the next war wil} 
be fought by men who have had abso« 
lutely no war experience, perhaps by 
;men who have never hear hostile guns 
fired, and yet their success or failure wilk 
depend upon the fidelity of these men 
now in their operations of the fleet, in 
their training of these men who are 
coming on. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
the fourth class just entering the United 
States Naval Academy will pass through 
the various grades in the Navy and that 
the man who stands highest in his class 
now will be the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; another man who, in 40 years or 
| 44 years of service, has demonstrated 

his ability will be the head of the United 

| States fleet; and that the other high po- 
j sitions in the Navy are filled by these 
{men who have never heard hostile guns 
| old of their naval experience. It is ob- 
vious that their success in that war will 
| depend upon the fidelity with which, in 
this year 1928, our admirals, our cap- 
tains, our junior officers, our petty offi- 
cers, and our men train them and train 
;each other and train others who come 
on in this ceaseless procession. 

I cannot take your time to go into de- 
tails concerning the training of officers 
and men, except to say that in our train- 
ing the fundamental idea is that of com- 
petition. 


; Page 4, Col. 6 
Outline of handling of income tax 


E Page 7, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Increasing number of big game 
f Page 1, Col. 6 
Trade with Alaska and Hawaii ex- 


Page 1 Col. 5 | 


Army plans to sell more than 1,000,- 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Commissioner of Patents upholds ex- 


(Ex Parte The 


; Page 8, Col. 7 
Mark “Firesafe” is denied registra- 


(Ex Parte Storm & Co.) 
; Page 8, Col. 3 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


eterans 


Comptroller General rules that travel 


s payable from Federal funds. 


bs Page 2, Col. 1 
Clinical Director of United States 


Page 1, Col. 2 1| Errors in Tax Returns 


Are Corrected by Audits 





Wholesale prices for _ specified 
Page 6, Col. 3 


ad 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
sessment certificate is then forwarded 


nied ae’ h f to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
mued during the year; the nurses gave for signature. 


instruction in prenatal care, urged early} The da hic! ane 

4 a . ; . ee y upon which the assessment 
consultation of the family physician, and| certificate is signed is the date the taxes 
rendered nursing service at the time of| entered on the assessment list are actu- 


delivery. In Michigan’s three county- all ; 

- ; rs y assessed. The collector is held ac« 
see prenatal F gapecosti er 645) countable for the collection of the total 
po ers were under supervision from|tax reflected on the assessment certifi- 

anuary 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. In|cate, This amount mar be reduced by 
both States the cooperation of physi-' means of collections, abatements, re- 
cians, nurses, and expectant mothers funds, credits, and transfers. 


was excellent, and appreciation of the The origingl assessment certificate is 


service was general. returned to the collector accompani 
are . s panied by 
Maternal mortality rates in the United| the original statement of differences and 
as compared with other countries having| the original recapitulation sheet. The 
comparable registration of births and differences are immediately posted to 
deaths have been high and are still high. : 3 


pivoted to the stand-pipe and attached | September 13, 1928, 


With the information at hand these high 
maternal death rates cannot be attributed 
to any one cause or to one group of 
causes. Isolation resulting in accessi- 
bility of medical, nursing, or hospital 
care at the time of confinement and the 
employment of unskilled midwives un- 
doubtedly have contributed to the high 
death rate. Women from the Old World 
cling to the custom of employing mid- 
wives. There the midwives are trained 
and supervised; but in this country rela- 
tively few of even the white midwives 
have had training that meets Old World 
standards, while the Negro midwives in 
the past have been almost entirely un- 
trained. 

In practically all the States in which 
the employment of midwives has been a 
feature of obstetrical practice, some at- 
tention has been given to supervising, 
licensing, and training. Many of the 
Mexican and Negro midwives of the 
Southern and Southwestern States have 
had class instruction and have been 
supervised and licensed; the most unfit 
have been eliminated. The effect of this 
work can be given in general terms only, 
as but few of the Southern States which 
have had extensive midwife work have 
been in the United States birth-registra- 
tion area long enough to show results of 
the work expressed in terms of maternal 
and infant mortality rates. 


have seen in the course of home visits ap- 
proximately 40,000 expectant moi:::"s! 
and have emphasized to them the im- 
portance of early consultation of the 
|family physician. Mothers’ classes have 
reached more than 26,000 women with 
instruction on prenatal care, prenatal 
letters have been the means of instruc- 
;tion in prenatal care for approximately 
33,000 women, and pieces of literature 
numbering hundreds of thousands on the 
subject of prenatal care have been dis- 
tributed by the States. Instruction in 
prenatal care was given also to mothers 
at child-health conferences. No figures 
can accurately indicate the total number 
of women reached with general informa- 
tion on prenatal care and advice as to 
the great value of medical supervision 
during pregnancy. 

County-wide demonstrations in pre- 
natal care have been conducted in rural 
counties in New York and Michigan. The 
demonstration in Tioga County, N. Y., to 
which reference has been made in pre- 
vious reports of the administration of 
the maternity and infancy act, was con- 


to the spout, or of some fairly comparable 
mechahism, absolves the structure from 
the charge of infringement. 

The decree is reversed, with direction 


lto dismiss the bill for want of equity. 


the retained copy of the collector’s list, 
The duplicate of the assessment list, ass 
sessment certificate, statement of differs 
ences, and recapitulation sheet are filed 
in the proving section for reference pura 
poses. 

The returns are segregated according 
to the recommendation noted on the face 
of each return by the revenue agent. The 
returns classified for office and field audit 
are forwarded to the statistical sections 
The returns classified as “accepted” are 
forwarded to the preliminary audit secs 
tion for review. If the classification ig 
approved, the return is stamped “aus 
dited.” If the return appears to contain 
questionable items, it is noted for office 
or field audit. After review, the returns 
are all forwarded to statistical section, 

The statistical section gives preference 
to the office and field unit returns. Ine 
formation of interest is taken from the 
returns by means of punched cards. A 
card control record is then prepared on 
the office and field audit returns, after 
which they are forwarded to files section, 
; records division. The files section assems 
‘bles with the returns all information 
certificates and forwards the cases to the 
internal revenue agents or collectors for 
audit. After the statistical information 


e 


is taken from the accepted returns they ® (> 


are forwarded to files section, records di« 
vision, for filing. 


~ 





